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The Adventures of Andrew 


GHAR TE Raat 
THE CRAWFORD FARM 


ANDREW had been a naughty boy. He knew it very 
well, although he was only six years old. Some- 
times Cousin Josephine punished him when he 
did not feel he had been bad at all and was sure it 
was somebody else’s fault, but this time he knew 
it was his own fault. He had been told that he was 
not to go off the place and that he must on no ac- 
count play with the Crawford boys who lived on 
the next farm. She had said this as she went off for 
apartoftheday.  . 

Cousin Josephine was a widow, and very old, 
according to Andrew’s ideas, but other people did 
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not agree with him, for he had heard them say, 
‘How young Josephine looks! Why, she must be 
almost sixty!’ 

But although Cousin Josephine’s black hair had 
not a trace of gray and her brother, Benjamin, who 
was many years younger, had a great deal of gray 
in his hair, he seemed much younger to Andrew. 
The brother and sister were his guardians, for he 
had lost his father and mother. He wished that 
Cousin Benjamin lived with Cousin Josephine all 
the year, but he was a professor in a college, so he 
was only with her a part of the summer vacation. 

At present Andrew was quite alone with Cousin 
Josephine except for the servants who lived in an- 
other part of the great house. The house seemed as 
large as a castle in a fairy-tale to the boy, for it was 
built of stone and had four great towers at the 
four corners. It was called ‘The Towers,’ and 
there was nothing else so grand in all that part of 
New Hampshire. It seemed big and dreary to 
Andrew, and he liked the pleasant farmhouse 
where the Crawfords lived far better. He had not 
meant to disobey that bright June morning; he 
had meant to stay on his own field. There were so 
many servants that it was no one’s business to look 
after Andrew all the time. Marie put him to bed 
and helped him undress at night and dress in the 
morning, but she had other duties, and Andrew 
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was sure he could slip out while she was busy. He 
was usually with Cousin Josephine at this time. 

‘I am going out on the piazza,’ Andrew told 
Marie. 

‘All right. Mind you don’t go off it,’ she said. 
‘By and by I'll take you for a walk.’ 

Andrew went down into the field without any 
qualms of conscience, for Cousin Josephine had 
said nothing about not going into the field. 

It was a glorious day, and everything seemed 
alive on that June morning. He passed a deserted 
white cottage where the care-taker had once lived, 
and all the flowers in the deserted garden seemed 
holding up their heads proudly and saying, ‘How 
pleasant the wind is! It is good to be alive.’ And 
presently a brown dog came and joined him. It 
was one of the Crawfords’ dogs, and he began to 
bark. But Andrew’s father had had a dog, so the 
little boy was not afraid of dogs, and, besides, he 
knew this one’s name. 

‘Nice Fido, good doggie,’ he said. 

The dog leaped up on him and nearly knocked 
him over when he heard his name, and Andrew put 
out a small hand and patted his head. 

Fido seemed even more alive than the flowers, 
and so did a yellow and black bumblebee that 
buzzed about among the blossoms in the deserted 
garden. 
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By this time Andrew had forgotten all about 
Marie and the walk she had promised to take with 
him. He liked better to have Fido for a walking 
companion. He was happier than he had been at 
any time since he had come to the Towers. He 
forgot that he was a lonely little boy who had lost 
a mother that he adored, and a father who had 
never taken much notice of him, but who had al- 
ways been great chums with his daughter Muriel. 
She was Andrew’s half sister, and a grown-up young 
lady of nineteen. Every one said how beautiful 
Muriel was with her yellow hair and blue eyes and 
pink cheeks. Andrew had his own ideas about 
beauty and he had liked the face of his dear mother 
far better, although she had freckles and sandy 
hair, and every one else called her plain. He 
looked something like her, and he had sometimes 
heard people say when they did not know he was 
listening, ‘What a pity that Andrew looks like his 
mother and not like his father.’ 

Well, he did not have either of them any more, 
neither his gentle, loving mother, nor his hand- 
some father. Muriel was all he had left, and she 
had gone to live with their father’s sister Rachel. 
Andrew wished that he had been the one to go to 
her, for he liked her picture. She looked gentle and 
sweet and not so very much more grown-up than 
his sister Muriel. 
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He had been so busy thinking that he and Fido 
had walked almost to the boundary that separated 
the land belonging to the Towers from that of the 
next farm. There was a rough country stone wall 
between the two places, but, since Mr. Crawford 
had become Cousin Josephine’s farmer, she had 
had a gap made in the wall and a turnstile put 
there so that it was easy to get back and forth. 
And just now, coming through the turnstile, was 
the prettiest kitten he had ever seen, bright yellow 
all over, and with the sweetest expression on its 
young face. It was not a very small kitten and not 
a very large one, but just the right size. Fido had 
been running about sometimes at Andrew’s heels 
and sometimes on tours of discovery of his own. 
He came back just now, and when the kitten saw 
him it put up its back and gave a loud hiss. An- 
drew wondered how anything so small could make 
so loud a noise. He tried it himself, and was sur- 
prised at the result. Yes, he could give a loud hiss 
himself. The dog rushed at the kitten and the 
kitten ran up a tree. Fido took his station at the 
foot of the tree and Andrew watched them with 
concern. 

‘You can’t climb that tree, if you are so much 
bigger,’ said Andrew, ‘but I can. You can stay 
there all day and I don’t know how the poor kitten 
can get down unless I climb up and get him.’ 
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Just then he saw one of the Crawford boys on 
the other side of the stone wall. It was Frank, the 
older boy. He was much older than Andrew. 

‘Frank,’ he called, ‘Fido has sent a yellow kitten 
up a tree. Is it your kitten?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frank, ‘we have four of them. The 
kittens have got to learn to look out for them- 
selves. That is nothing.’ 

‘Please won’t you get it down? It seems dread- 
fully frightened.’ 

‘That is nothing,’ said eae again; but he 
crossed the strip of grass between him and the 
stone wall, and then he came through the turnstile 
and captured the kitten. He held it very gently 
and it nestled down in his arms. 

‘What a beautiful kitten! What is her name?’ 
Andrew asked. 

‘It isa boy. His name is Sunny. You can have 
a kitten if you like,’ said Frank. ‘We are always 
looking out for good homes for them, for we have 
two mother cats. There are three others; come 
along and take your choice.’ 

How was it possible not to follow Frank and 
the kitten through the turnstile? He hardly knew 
which of them seemed more charming, Frank with 
his yellow hair and sunburned face or the adorable 
kitten with its yellow fur. He knew he was doing 
exactly what he had been told not to do, but surely 
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Cousin Josephine herself could not have helped 
following such a joyous pair. 

They all three went out to the Crawfords’ barn, 
Frank, Andrew, and the kitten. As for Fido he 
was distracted by the sight of another dog. 

‘T’ll find the other kittens if I can, so you can 
take your choice,’ said Frank. They hunted for 
a time, and as good luck would have it they 
found all three kittens scampering about. Their 
mother was just coming home from a walk. 
She was a tortoise-shell cat chiefly white and 
not very prettily marked with yellow and black. 
One ear was torn as if she had once been in a 
fight. 

‘She isn’t half so pretty as her children, is she?’ 
Andrew asked, as he looked from their mother to 
the kittens. One was all black and the two others 
were black and white. 

‘Please, I like Sunny best. May I have him?’ 
said Andrew. 

‘You can have him all right,’ said Frank. ‘Do 
you want to take him home now? I'll get a basket 
for you.’ 

‘No, I’m not sure Cousin Josephine will let me 
have him.’ 

It seemed to Andrew as if life would not be 
worth the living if he could not have that kitten 
for his very own, but he knew by some instinct 
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that he would lose all chance of owning it if he 
brought it home himself. 

‘Couldn’t you bring it over to-night? Maybe 
Cousin Josephine would take it if you brought it,’ 
Andrew said. 

‘All right,’ said Frank. 

‘I guess I must be going now,’ said Andrew. © 

‘All right,’ said Frank. ‘If you must you must, 
but we'll be real glad if you can stay. Them kit- 
tens are so amusing, you might like to play with 
them.’ 

Andrew thought how much better ‘them kit- 
tens’ sounded than ‘those kittens.’ He had heard 
Cousin Josephine say to Cousin Benjamin, when 
he had made one of his flying visits, that she did 
not want him playing with these country children 
lest he should pick up some of their expressions. 
Cousin Benjamin had said, ‘They seem like nice 
little chaps to me. He has other ways of learning 
Grammar.’ 

But Cousin Benjamin had gone away, and Cousin 
Josephine had stayed, and she had tried to keep 
him from knowing the Crawford boys. 

‘I think them kittens are perfectly sweet,’ said 
Andrew. 

Time seemed to stand still. Andrew in all his 
short six years had never known so entrancing a 
morning. At last the dinner bell rang loud and 
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long. It was twelve o’clock. The Crawfords had 
an early dinner. 

‘Won't you come in to dinner?’ asked Frank. 

Andrew hesitated. He had been so bad already 
that nothing more seemed to matter. He thought 
how glorious it would be to have dinner with that 
merry party instead of alone by himself an hour 
and a half later, for Cousin Josephine was not com- 
ing back until late in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Crawford appeared in the doorway. 

‘I’ve asked Andrew to stay for dinner,’ said 
Frank. 

‘That’s good,’ said Mrs. Crawford, but she 
looked a little doubtful, as if she thought Cousin 
Josephine would not approve. | 

‘Cousin Josephine has gone off for the day, so 
she’ll be glad to have me have dinner with you,’ 
said Andrew. htt 

He was by no means sure of this, in fact he was 
pretty certain that she would not be at all glad to 
have him stay, but he said to himself, “She ought 
to be glad, and perhaps she would be.’ 

He went into the pleasant kitchen where they 
had their dinner, and he was dazzled by the feast 
that awaited him. At the head of the table sat 
Mr. Crawford in his shirt-sleeves, for it was such a 
warm day, and in front of him was a smoking plat- 
ter of ham and eggs, and before Mrs. Crawford 
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was a heaping dish of pork and beans, and there 
were fried potatoes too, and cucumbers and pickles. 
Andrew had never before sat down to so appetizing 
ameal. Heate everything with a relish, even to the 
pickles. Frank and John, the younger Crawford 
boy, ate with a will too. Andrew grew happier 
and happier as the meal progressed, and finally 
his tongue became unloosed and he plucked up 
courage to say how much he wanted the yellow 
kitten. 

‘I am sure you can have it,’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
‘for your aunt was here the other day asking if we 
could let her have a kitten for you.’ 

‘Really?’ Andrew asked, incredulously. ‘She 
isn’t my aunt, she’s just Cousin Josephine, my 
mother’s cousin. My aunt lives a long way from 
here, and she’s very young, not old like Cousin 
Josephine, and she looks perfectly sweet in her 
picture, and her name is Rachel. I’ve never seen 
her, but Muriel is living with her.’ 

Andrew was surprised to find himself saying so 
much, for he could not seem to talk to Cousin 
Josephine. 

The dessert was a very exciting affair, Indian 
pudding made in a mould and eaten with the best 
maple syrup that he had ever tasted. He had not 
quite finished his heaping saucer of it when his 
quick ears caught the sound of Marie's voice 
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remonstrating with the dog in the distance, for 
Fido was giving shrill barks. 

‘T must be going,’ said Andrew. ‘I guess it’s 
Marie coming for me.’ 

He hastily crammed the rest of the pudding 
into his mouth and then scooped up the remainder 
of the syrup. He looked regretfully at the pudding 
in the dish, for he had hoped for a second help, and 
slipped down from his chair. He had forgotten all 
about Marie and the walk he was to have taken 
with her. Suddenly it came over him how his con- 
duct would appear to her. Grown people so seldom 
understood how things seemed to children. It had 
seemed so important to him to stay to dinner with 
the Crawfords, so necessary in every way, for he 
was so hungry and the dinner was so satisfying, 
and yet to Marie it might appear otherwise. She 
was coming in at the open door now and approach- 
ing the kitchen. 

‘Have you seen anything of Andrew?’ she asked, 
for the boy had taken momentary refuge in the far 
corner of the room while he was collecting himself. 

‘Yes, he’s here safe and sound,’ said Mrs. Craw- 
ford. ‘He said his aunt was away for the day, so 
we persuaded him to have dinner with us. I hope 
you don’t mind,’ she added. ‘I supposed you knew 
where he was.’ 

‘I’m glad he has had a good square meal, the 
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poor child,’ said Marie, ‘and I thank you for your 
hospitality. I hope he wasn’t too much bother.’ 

‘He was no trouble at all, it was a pleasure to 
have him.’ 

Andrew felt dazed. It seemed so strange not to 
be scolded. 

‘Marie, they are going to give me the yellow 
kitten if Cousin Josephine will let me have him,’ 
said Andrew. ‘Them kittens are all so lovely.’ He 
felt it was more polite to speak as Frank had 
spoken. 

‘I am glad you like those kittens,’ said Mrs. 
Crawford with a slight emphasis on the word 
‘those.’ 

So she knew the proper way of saying it, thought 
Andrew. Well, anyway, whether they were ‘them 
kittens’ or ‘those kittens’ they were perfectly 
sweet. ; 


CHAPTER II 


A BAD BOY 


LiFE with Cousin Josephine had many puzzling 
surprises for Andrew. He knew he had been a 
disobedient boy the day he dined with the Craw- 
fords and yet Cousin Josephine never spoke of it, 
and she did not punish him. Perhaps Marie had 
not told her about it. Andrew did not refer to the 
matter himself. He merely gave a sigh of relief 
when the day was over and the next day passed 
and no punishment came. The yellow kitten came, 
however, and it was a great joy to Andrew. Cousin 
Josephine was amused by Sunny, too, for to An- 
drew’s surprise he found she had a soft spot in her 
heart for kittens. There was no understanding 
these grown-up people; he would have supposed 
that she would not want to have a kitten in her 
spotless rooms. And then one day, after the kit- 
ten had been living with them for about a week, 
something unexpected happened and Andrew was 
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punished for some things that were not his fault 
at all. At least so it seemed to him. 

The day had begun badly, for he had smashed 
the glass that covered the colored photograph of 
Aunt Rachel that hung on the wall in his bedroom, 
and Marie had given him a good scolding as she 
swept up the broken glass. 

‘Mind you don’t get into any of this,’ said Marie; 
‘a tiny bit in your foot would be a serious matter. 
You are a very naughty boy.’ | 

Now everybody knows that one does not smash 
the glass on a picture for fun, and Andrew could 
not see why he should be scolded. He had taken 
down the small picture from the wall to hold it in 
his hands so that he could get a better look at 
Aunt Rachel’s sweet face. He had climbed up on 
a high chair and somehow or other he had fallen 
and the picture had slipped from his hand. He 
called it bad luck and he would have sympathized 
instead of scolding if he had been Marie. But there 
was no use in arguing about the matter. He seemed 
a naughty boy to Marie, and it was useless to tell 
her he was not one. The reason that he wanted to 
get a better look at the picture was that Aunt 
Rachel was coming in a few days to make them a 
little visit. Fortunately he could see the picture 
just as well without the glass, and he looked at it 
long and earnestly. Yes, the brown eyes looked 
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kind, and he liked the shade of her brown hair, and 
the mouth looked as if it could say pleasant things. 
How young and pretty she was! 

‘Don’t get into this mess. Stay on the other side 
of the room,’ said Marie. ‘You are the most tire- 
some child. One never can tell what you are going 
to do next.’ 

Could one ever tell what any one was going to do 
next? Andrew wondered. He seldom knew him- 
self what he was going to do next. The day he had 
dined at the Crawfords’ it had all been a great 
surprise, first Fido coming along and then the 
kitten appearing and then the loud dinner bell and 
then that wonderful meal; and no punishment 
following, that was the greatest surprise of all. 
Andrew felt life would be very tame if you did 
know what you were going to do next. As it was, 
it was a series of adventures. Certainly he had 
never had more of a surprise than what happened 
soon after, on that very morning. 

He was sitting with the kitten and Cousin 
Josephine in her pleasant living-room. He had 
the kitten in his lap. It was in a peaceful mood 
and about to curl down for anap. Cousin Josephine 
was writing some letters at her desk. 

‘Be very careful, Andrew,’ she said. ‘Don’t 
tease the kitten. Be sure not to pull its tail, they 
don’t like to be teased.’ 
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Now Andrew had not once thought of pulling 
the kitten’s tail, and it surely was Cousin Joseph- 
ine’s fault for suggesting it, and what happened 
afterwards was distinctly the kitten’s fault, not 
his; but justice is not always done in this world. 
Andrew could not resist seeing what would hap- 
pen if he did pull the kitten’s tail, so he gave it a 
vigorous pull. He had not meant to pull so hard. 
He had evidently hurt the poor thing, for it gave 
one of those frantic hisses and leaped out of his lap 
to the table near at hand. On the edge of the table 
was Cousin Josephine’s dainty work-basket, and 
the next minute Sunny, spools of thread, scissors, 
and other small articles were all in a confused 
mass on the floor and the kitten was chasing a 
flying ball of worsted. 

‘Andrew, you bad boy!’ said Cousin Josephine. 
“What did you do to that kitten?’ she demanded 
sternly. 

‘Nothing,’ Andrew faltered, ‘’cept pull his 
tail.’ 

“You did nothing but the one thing I told you not 
to do,’ said Cousin Josephine. ‘You are a very, 
very bad boy. I never know what you are going 
to do next.’ 

So here was another grown person who felt in 
the same way. 

“Now you can amuse yourself by picking up, 
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those things and putting them back in my basket,’ 
said Cousin Josephine. As she spoke she disen- 
tangled the kitten from the worsted and removed 
it, struggling frantically, to other quarters. When 
she came back, she found Andrew sitting on the 
floor in blissful contemplation of her gold thimble. 

‘It is so pretty and shiny,’ he said. ‘I like the 
border of leaves around it, but it doesn’t look big 
enough for you.’ He had slipped it on one of his 
small fingers. 

‘It is a little small, but I can still wear it,’ said 
she. ‘It was given me when I was a girl of twelve.’ 

‘It has “J. Y.” on it,’ said Andrew. ‘Why 
doesn’t it have ‘‘M’’?’ 

‘I was Josephine Yates before I was married. 
I had the same name as my younger half brother, 
your Cousin Benjamin.’ 

Andrew revolved the gold thimble on his finger, 
where it hung loosely. Then his eye was caught by 
a pair of scissors in the shape of a stork. 

‘Andrew Forbes,’ said Cousin Josephine impa- 
tiently. ‘Do get to work and pick up the things 
that you upset.’ 

Now here was the same unjust point of view, for 
it was the kitten who had done the mischief. How- 
ever, he knew by former experience that there was 
no use in answering back. It was at dinner time, 
however, that the real trouble came. He had got 
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through the first course buoyed up by the thought 
of the dessert. It was what most people would 
call a good dinner, for he had a chop and potato 
and canned peas — it was too early for fresh ones. 
It was only that Andrew had had a chop so many 
times that he had grown tired of it. One trouble 
was that Annie, the waitress, always cut the chop in 
such small pieces that it was as if he were eating so 
much hash, and it got quite cold before he finished 
it. He remembered the wonderful dinner he had 
eaten at the Crawfords’. Cousin Josephine noticed 
a scowl on his face when he saw the chop. 

‘It is the best dinner in the world for a little boy,’ 
she said. ‘And the dessert is one of your favorites, 
rice pudding.’ 

Andrew brightened, for he was very fond of rice 
pudding when it was baked to a golden brown and 
was full of raisins and eaten with a sauce. When he 
saw this was the plain, boiled kind, and very gluey, 
and with milk on it, his disappointment was keen. 

‘I hate rice pudding,’ he said. 

“You hate rice pudding? Why, only the other 
day you told me it was your favorite dessert. You 
are very changeable.’ 

‘I never liked this kind. I like the kind that has 
raisins in it.’ 

‘If you like rice at all, you can eat this kind. It 
is very good for you. Come, no nonsense,’ said 
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Cousin Josephine, for Andrew was putting aside 
his plate. 

It was then that something entirely unexpected 
to Andrew happened. It really seemed as if it were 
the spoon that did it, and that he could not keep the 
spoon quiet. He had been looking at Cousin Jo- 
sephine as she sat opposite him across the narrow 
side of the table. She had on a pretty black-and- 
white dress trimmed with black with a dull jet 
ornament on the waist near the neck. Andrew had 
often wondered if he were to throw something 
across the table whether he could hit the orna- 
ment. He had never expected to try it. He did not 
mean to try it now. It really seemed as if the spoon 
were possessed. He had a spoonful of rice and milk 
in his hand, and instead of putting it in his mouth 
the spoon sent the rice and milk flying across the 
narrow table. Andrew found out what would hap- 
pen, for the rice landed just below the ornament on 
the front of Cousin Josephine’s dress. 

‘Andrew, you are a very, very, bad boy,’ said 
Cousin Josephine. ‘I don’t know what has got into 
you. Satan, I should say.’ 

Andrew thought Cousin Josephine very stupid 
not to see exactly what the trouble was. If she had 
not misled him about the rice pudding and been so 
tiresome as to forget the kind he liked and the kind 
he disliked, nothing of the sort would have occurred. 
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‘This is too much,’ said Cousin Josephine. ‘You 
have been bad all day, but this time you will have 
to be punished. Finish your pudding first.’ 

Andrew ate his pudding in a sulky silence, 
while Cousin Josephine wiped the spot from her 
waist and finished hers. She was wondering how 
she could punish him. She did not approve of 
whipping him or slapping his hands. And neither 
did she believe in shutting him up in a dark closet. 
That might frighten him, and at any rate to be 
shut up in a close closet would not be good for 
him. The best way to punish a child she believed 
was to deprive him of some treat, but there was no 
especial treat in view. She decided to shut him 
up in his own room, lock him in and leave him 
there for an hour. 

When they reached Andrew’s room, she took 
away all the books except one. He saw his cher- 
ished picture-books being taken away from the 
table. He had just learned to read so it was an 
exciting accomplishment, but he still read with 
difficulty, as if he were reading a foreign language, 
so for obvious reasons picture-books were the most 
desirable kind. 

When Cousin Josephine left him and he heard 
her lock the door, he felt very unhappy, and once 
more he was puzzled by the point of view of grown 
people. The other day he had been very naughty 
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and disobeyed and gone to the Crawfords’ and had 
dinner there and he had not been punished, and 
to-day he had lost his temper because he had been 
misled about the pudding, and he had done what 
he did not mean to do, and here he was locked in, 
in this ignominious way, for an hour. He hated 
being locked in. He often stayed in his room for 
an hour of his own accord, looking at picture-books, 
but to be locked in was quite a different matter. 
He supposed prisoners felt like this. It was dread- 
ful to know you could not get out no matter how 
much you wanted to. 

He looked about the room in search of diversion 
and once again he saw the colored photograph of 
his Aunt Rachel. How sweet she looked. And she 
was coming very soon. His eye fell on the one book 
that Cousin Josephine had left in the room. It 
was very big, so big that it would be hard to hold. 
He found that it was the Bible. He was sure there 
must be interesting stories in it, for his mother had 
told him some of them, if only he knew where to 
find them. He pored over the big book earnestly. 

He would like to find the story of Adam and Eve. 
That was a fascinating one. But how could he find 
it? It ought to be near the beginning as they were 
the first people. It must have been a little lone- 
some to have only one other person; still, if it was 
the right person one might be enough, but he was 
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glad that he and Cousin Josephine were not alone 
in the world. Still, Adam and Eve had lots of 
animals in the garden, and animals were such 
nice companions. They never scolded, unless you 
could call hissing scolding, and they were so 
friendly. When he grew up he meant to have five 
dogs, all very beautiful, and three mother cats and 
several kittens, and a lot of birds, and a few squir- 
rels, and a cow and some bossies, and a lovely 
horse all his own to ride on, and it should be white. 

When Cousin Josephine came upstairs an hour 
later, she found Andrew lying on the bed fast 
asleep with the open Bible by his side and one 
hand resting on its pages. She let him sleep on 
undisturbed. When he waked at last, he saw her 
sitting there with the shiny gold thimble on her 
finger and some embroidery of pretty colors in her 
hand. 

‘Well, young man,’ she said, ‘have you had a 
good nap?’ 

Andrew liked being called a young man, and her 
tone was kind. 

‘The Bible is full of interesting things,’ he said, 
‘only I got sleepy.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Cousin Josephine, ‘that you spent 
a little of your time in thinking what a naughty 
boy you had been and that you deserved a worse 
punishment.’ 


CHAPTER III 


AUNT RACHEL COMES 


THE morning of the day that Aunt Rachel was to 
come, Cousin Josephine had a telegram saying that 
her brother Benjamin was to arrive that evening. 

Andrew’s delight knew no bounds. To have them 
both at once seemed wonderful, but Cousin Jo- 
sephine was not pleased at all. 

‘I didn’t want them together, I wanted them 
separately, and I took especial pains to have your 
Aunt Rachel while there was no one else here.’ 

She seemed to be talking half to herself. 

‘Why?’ Andrew asked. 

‘Because I like to sprinkle along my visitors.’ 

Andrew waited eagerly for the evening to come. 
It would be his bedtime before they came, but he 
meant to stay awake and slip downstairs when he 
heard their voices. He came near falling asleep, for 
the time seemed so very long. At last he heard the 
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sound of horses’ hoofs on the road. They stopped 
before the house and the great front door was 
opened. He ran to the head of the stairs and lean- 
ing over the balusters he listened eagerly. Yes, 
there was the familiar sound of Cousin Benjamin’s 
deep voice, a little on edge, as if something had not 
pleased him. 

‘I hope you had a good journey,’ Cousin Jo- 
sephine said. 

‘It was a beastly train, so hot.’ 

‘I am so sorry that you were not met at the 
station, Miss Forbes,’ said Cousin Josephine. 

‘It was my own stupidity in getting off at the 
wrong station.’ . 

‘Dinner will be ready in a few moments,’ said 
Cousin Josephine. 

‘Thank you, I had my supper with some kind 
people who sent me over to the other station.’ | 

At this point Andrew hurried downstairs bare- 
footed and in his pajamas, and ran up to his aunt. 

‘IT heard Aunt Rachel’s voice and down I came,’ 
he said. 

His aunt was standing at the foot of the stair- 
case just opposite the generous fireplace with a 
settle on one side and a fire of huge logs burning 
brightly. 

He looked at her with interest. She was all in 
brown, in a suit that matched her hair and eyes, and 
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her voice was just the kind of a voice he liked best. 

‘So this is my nephew,’ she said. 

‘Andrew, you bad boy,’ said Cousin Josephine, 
‘run straight back to bed. How naughty of you to 
come down, and you will take cold with your bare 
feet.’ 

‘Let him stay here a minute,’ Rachel said, as 
she seated herself on the settle. ‘There is room for 
him, too, and he can warm his feet by the fire.’ 

Andrew got a full look at her face for the first 
time; before he had had only a side view. There 
was a black-and-blue patch encircling one eye 
which was nearly closed. ‘It looks as if she had 
been fighting,’ thought Andrew, ‘but of course 
that cannot be.’ Well, anyway, he liked her just 
as much as if she did not have the bruise. But he 
wondered what had happened. By and by he 
would ask her. She took off her gloves and held 
the two little bare feet in her hands. They looked 
at each other. 

‘She isn’t very pretty with that black-and-blue 
spot, but I love her,’ he thought. 

And she thought that he looked delicate with 
his pale skin and thin little body. She did not mind 
his not being a sturdy little boy. 

‘He has all the more need of me,’ she thought. 

Cousin Josephine and her brother looked at the 
pair in wonder. 
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“Andrew never takes to strangers,’ she said. 

‘Iam not a stranger, I am his aunt,’ said Rachel. 

‘Andrew, you really must go back to bed,’ said 
Cousin Josephine. 

‘Dll carry him up,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘If you don’t mind, I'll stay with him while you 
are having your dinner,’ said Rachel. 

She followed the pair up the broad oak staircase 
with the two landings. Benjamin’s back was to- 
ward her, but Andrew faced her, for he was look- 
ing over Cousin Benjamin’s shoulder. They were 
as different as possible. Cousin Benjamin was of 
middle height with a thick-set, stocky figure, sug- 
gesting strength. His hair was already growing 
gray, although he was hardly more than forty. He 
had dark, penetrating eyes that seemed to see 
everything. Andrew looked frailer and smaller 
than ever as he looked over the shoulder of the big 
man who was carrying him. His eyes were a pale 
shade of blue and his hair was a very light shade of 
yellow. When they reached the nursery, Cousin 
Benjamin paused for a moment in the doorway 
and he looked at Aunt Rachel, very much as the 
Crawfords’ dog had looked at the kitten. 

‘I did not know that you were to be here,’ he 
said in his stiffest manner. 

Aunt Rachel looked at him just as the kitten 
had looked at the dog. It almost seemed to the 
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little boy as if she were putting up her back, nor 
would he have been surprised to hear her hiss. 

‘I didn’t know that you were to be here, but I 
shan’t be in your way. I shall have plenty to do 
in making the acquaintance of my nephew, and I 
am only going to stay a week,’ she said stiffly, as 
Cousin Benjamin was leaving the room. 

Andrew wondered why these two delightful 
people disliked each other. He watched Aunt 
Rachel as she brought a chair up by the side of 
his bed. There were so many questions that he 
wanted to ask that he hardly knew where to begin. 
First, there was the bruise, he was very anxious to 
know how that had happened, and then there was 
the strange fact that she did not like Cousin 
Benjamin, and there were several other matters. 
He could not think of them all now. 

‘IT suppose you will want to know all about your 
sister Muriel,’ said Aunt Rachel. 

Now, oddly enough, he had not thought about 
his sister Muriel at all. He had been glad she was 
not coming with Aunt Rachel. Other people might 
call Muriel beautiful, but she was continually tell- 
ing him that he was a tiresome little boy, and if you 
know that your sister considers you a tiresome 
little boy, you are not so struck by her beauty as 
others are. 

‘How is she?’ he asked indifferently. 
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‘She’s very well and prettier than ever. She is 
making a visit now, but she will come here later.’ 

There was a distinct drop in Andrew’s spirits 
when he heard this. He changed the subject. 

‘How did you get that black-and-blue place on 
your face?’ he asked. 

‘You could guess and guess and you never could 
guess how.’ 

‘I guess you had a fall. I had one the other day. 
It was off a chair, and Marie scolded me, but it 
wasn’t my fault.’ 

‘Well, this wasn’t my fault exactly, but I was 
careless. There was a heavy thunder-shower and I 
went into Muriel’s room to see if she had shut her 
windows, for it was raining hard.’ 

‘I know she hadn’t,’ said the little boy. ‘She 
never does.’ 

‘She couldn’t, for she hadn’t waked up. Well, I 
stumbled over something and fell and banged my 
head against the corner of a table.’ 

‘What did you stumble over?’ 

‘Muriel’s suitcase. I didn’t know it was in the 
middle of the floor.’ 

‘Muriel’s things are always around everywhere 
where they ought not to be,’ said Andrew. It was 
pleasant to think that some one so much older than 
he was often at fault. 

‘I don’t think you are very pretty with that 
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black-and-blue spot,’ said Andrew. ‘But I like you 
just as much as if you didn’t have it,’ he hastened 
to add. 

‘I am glad of that, for it means that we shall be 
friends always, even if I grow to be old and ugly. 
We shall be friends always, because you are you, 
and I am I.’ 

Marie was at the door to show Miss Forbes to her 
room. 

‘Mrs. Morton hopes you will come down as soon 
as you can, Miss Forbes,’ she said. ‘She is sure you 
will like to come down at least for dessert and 
coffee.’ 

‘Must you go?’ 

‘IT am afraid I must make myself tidy before I go 
down.’ 

He tried to think of some way of keeping her. 
He could not ask for a glass of water, for Marie had 
put one on the table by his bed. 

‘It is much nicer up here in my room,’ he said. 
‘The dining-room and the parlor are so big.’ 

‘It is very nice up here,’ she said. 

‘And Cousin Benjamin will be downstairs and 
Cousin Josephine, and up here there’s just me.’ 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

‘Why don’t you like Cousin Benjamin?’ 

‘TI like him very well. What made you think I 
did not like him?’ 
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‘Because you looked just as the kitten did when 
the dog chased it up a tree. And you said you would 
keep out of his way.’ 

‘I like him better than he likes me,’ said Aunt 
Rachel. 

‘Why doesn’t he like you?’ 

‘It is a long story. He has his own good reasons. 
I refused to do something he wanted me to do once, 
and [ hurt his feelings.’ 

Aunt Rachel softly closed the door behind her 
and Andrew was left to wonder what she had re- 
fused to do for Cousin Benjamin. Perhaps he had 
wanted her to make one of those glorious frosted 
fruit cakes that she had once sent them in Cali- 
fornia. He could remember how good it had tasted, 
although he was very young at the time. He had 
forgotten some much more important things, but 
the delicious taste of that cake he could never for- 
get. It must have been a great deal of trouble to 
make it, and when Cousin Benjamin had asked for 
one Aunt Rachel was probably busy about other 
things. 

‘If I could make a fruit cake and Cousin Benja- 
min wanted one, I would make it for him,’ thought 
Andrew, ‘for he is the very nicest grown-up person 
I have ever known.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SECRET 


ANDREW waked the next morning with the happy 
feeling that something very pleasant was to happen. 
It was so good to have Aunt Rachel here. He was 
going to get her to take a walk with him as soon as 
breakfast was over. 

‘Will you come for a walk?’ he asked her. ‘I 
want to show you a secret.’ 

‘Can you show a secret?’ said Cousin Benjamin, 
looking up from his newspaper. ‘I thought you 
either kept it or told it?’ 

‘T can show it,’ said Andrew. 

‘Won’t you show it to me, too?’ 

‘Not to-day. Perhaps some other time. I want 
just Aunt Rachel.’ 

‘Il wonder what the secret can be,’ said Rachel, 
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as she and the little boy started down the road at 
the back of the house hand in hand. 

‘IT don’t believe you could ever guess.’ 

‘I guess it is wild strawberries.’ 

‘It is something much better than wild straw- 
berries.’ 

‘Is it something that is alive?’ 

‘Not exactly, not yet. Something that is alive 
comes to it, but the live part I have never seen. 
Marie has, though.’ 

They went along the cart path past the deserted 
house where the care-taker had once lived. It was 
a white cottage sadly needing paint. Cousin Jose- 
phine was planning to have it pulled down some 
day, as it spoiled the view. But Andrew hoped she 
would not do it this summer, for he liked to sit on 
the piazza and play that the house was his. He 
liked the flowers in the deserted garden, too. Be- 
yond the house the trees were so thick fora short dis- 
tance that they were almost like a wood, and here on 
the right-hand side of the road Andrew stopped. 

‘This is the secret,’ he said. ‘Look down on the 
ground.’ 

Rachel bent her head and there close to the road 
in a little hollow was the most beautiful nest woven 
of grass and leaves, with a roof overhead and an 
entrance at one side. 

‘Oh, it is an oven bird’s nest!’ said Rachel. She 
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was almost as thrilled as her small nephew. ‘Are 
there any eggs in it?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, four. They are lovely things, a creamy 
white speckled with brown. Be very careful, don’t 
make a sound, but just get down on the ground and 
look at them.’ 

_ Rachel looked and saw the four beautiful eggs. 

‘Don’t tell anybody about them,’ said Andrew, 
‘especially the Crawford boys. Marie said I must 
not even tell John.’ 

‘As I don’t know the Crawford boys I can’t tell 
them.’ 

‘You'll know them all right. They live on the 
next farm. Their father is Cousin Josephine’s 
farmer. John is my special friend, for he’s only a 
year and a half older than me, and Frank is a lot 
older. He’s great. He has such yellow hair and 
blue eyes, and he gave me the yellow kitten you 
saw, but he collects birds’ eggs, and Marie said it 
would be a pity to spoil the little family and if too 
many knew about the nest the birds might be 
frightened away.’ 

‘I wish we could see the birds, they are so pretty,’ 
said Rachel. ‘I heard them last night.’ 

‘Marie says they say, ‘‘teacher, teacher, 
teacher,’ said Andrew. 

‘That is interesting. They must have been wel- 
coming me, for I was a teacher once.’ 
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‘I think they say ‘‘you witch, you witch, you 
witch.”’ Perhaps you are a witch,’ said Andrew. 
‘Let’s play you are a witch, and can make all sorts 
of things happen. Your name is Silvertail.’ 

‘If I can make all sorts of things happen, I am 
going to change you from what you are into some- 
thing else.’ 

‘What are you going to change me into?’ 

‘Guess.’ 

‘A lion? I can roar like one’ — and he gave 
realistic proof of it. 

‘No.’ 

‘A bear?’ — and he growled like one. 

‘I am going to change you from what you are 
now into a good boy.’ 

‘I’m good now.’ 

‘Yes, just now. But you didn’t seem to be a good 
boy at breakfast. You seemed to have a great deal 
of trouble with your oatmeal.’ 

‘I wanted hominy. I thought it was going to be 
hominy.’ 

‘That was no reason why you should make every 
one at the table uncomfortable. I was surprised, 
for I thought last night you were going to be the 
sort of nephew I should be proud of.’ 

‘It was a great disappointment not to have 
hominy,’ said Andrew. 

‘I dare say, but you could have kept quiet about 
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it. If I am Silvertail you’ll have to try to please 
me. But if you don’t want to be turned into a good 
boy we'll play some other game.’ 

Andrew looked thoughtful. ‘I am not sure,’ he 
said. ‘Sometimes when I mean to be the goodest 
I’m the baddest because nobody seems to under- 
stand.’ 

‘I see. Now we'll talk about something else,’ 
Aunt Rachel said. ‘I’ve turned you into a good 
boy, and we'll go back and sit on the piazza of the 
white cottage and maybe we’ll catch a sight of the 
oven bird if we keep very quiet.’ 

‘I wish you and I could live here just by our- 
selves,’ Andrew said, as they were sitting on the 
piazza steps. 

‘Wouldn’t that be a little lonely?’ 

‘Oh, no. We'd have lots of company. The Craw- 
ford boys could have dinner with us often, and we’d 
ask Cousin Benjamin to come and tell us stories.’ 

‘Who would do the cooking?’ 

‘Can’t you cook?’ 

‘Ves, but I’m not in love with the job.’ 

‘You made us a fruit cake once and it tasted so 
good. But it must be a lot of trouble to make 
them.’ 

They heard the oven bird singing in the distance. 
‘You witch, you witch, you witch,’ he seemed to say. 

This was the beginning, and the week was a series 
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of pleasant adventures for Andrew. One morning, 
when they were sitting on the steps of the piazza 
of the deserted house, Cousin Benjamin joined 
them, and learned that Aunt Rachel was really a 
witch named Silvertail, who could change people 
into anything she liked. 

‘When I’m bad she changes me into a lion,’ said 
Andrew, and he gave a roar. 

‘I’m another lion,’ said Cousin Benjamin, ‘I can 
roar too!’ — and his ear-splitting proof of the fact 
sent Andrew into shrieks of laughter. 

‘If I promise to be good and not be rude to 
Cousin Josephine, she turns me into a boy again,’ 
said Andrew. 

‘Silvertail, won’t you change me so I can’t be 
rude any more?’ asked Cousin Benjamin. 

‘IT will, if you’ll tell us a story.’ 

‘All right,’ and he told them a fascinating fairy- 
story. 

The last morning Aunt Rachel was there a won- 
derful thing happened. As she and Andrew passed 
the nest, walking softly and not going too close, 
they heard the whirr of wings. 

‘Look, Aunt Rachel,’ he said in excitement. 
‘Look at her.’ 

‘It is the oven bird. It is herself,’ said Rachel. 
‘Look, Andrew, see what a pretty shade of olive 
green she is. See how she’s pretending to be lame, 
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and going in the opposite direction from the nest, 
so we shall not know where her eggs are.’ 

‘She doesn’t guess we know her secret,’ said 
Andrew. ‘It is just a secret between you and me, 
isn’t it, Aunt Rachel? Oh! I forgot about Marie.’ 

‘And I thought you told me you showed the nest 
to Cousin Benjamin the other day.’ 

‘Yes, I did. I forgot about him. Well, anyway, 
it is just our special secret, for the others don’t come 
here every day as we do. What shall I do when you 
are gone?’ 

‘I shall be coming back before long and you'll 
have Muriel very soon, and she loves all living 
creatures.’ 

‘Except little boys,’ said Andrew. ‘She thinks 
little boys are a great bother.’ 

‘And so they are sometimes. You'll have to 
write to Silvertail and tell her if you are a good boy. 
It would be terrible if you were to be a lion without 
Silvertail to turn you into a boy.’ 

‘But you are coming back?’ 

‘Yes, later in the summer, and I hope to hear 
what a good boy you have been.’ 

It was easy to be good when you were with Aunt 
Rachel, even although she always made you mind, 
and it was hard to let her go. 

‘Remember what Silvertail has told you,’ were 
her parting words. 
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After Aunt Rachel left she wrote to Andrew al- 
most every day. Sometimes she would send him only 
a line, ‘Are you a lion, or are you a boy? Silvertail.’ 

Sometimes she would write him a long letter 
signed ‘Aunt Rachel,’ and sometimes she would 
send him some treasure; a pebble which if worn 
constantly in the pocket was warranted by Silver- 
tail to keep one from making a fuss over things, a - 
sheet of gilt paper from which stars could be cut 
out that could be made to celebrate happy days one 
liked to remember, and real seeds that could be 
planted in the disordered garden. These, Silvertail 
said, were the most wonderful of all the treasures, 
for these brown, tiny objects would grow into 
blooming plants. 

After a time Andrew began to answer the letters. 


DEAR SILVERTAIL, 

I was a boy to-day, and Cousin Benjamin told 
me a farey story, but he is going away to-morrow 
to be gone a week. ANDREW 


DEAR AUNT RACHEL, 

I miss you very much. There aren’t any starry 
days now you have gone. I shall keep the gilt paper 
til you come back. 

Your sorryful lion 
ANDREW 
P.S. I am as bad as I can be. 
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It was some days after Aunt Rachel left that 
Andrew’s sister Muriel came to the Towers. She 
arrived unexpectedly a few hours earlier than she 
had said she would come, for she found she could 
take an earlier train that stopped on the other side 
of the lake. 

‘T thought it would be such fun to be rowed over,’ 
she said to Mrs. Morton, and Cousin Josephine, 
who never liked people to change their plans, tried 
to look cordial. 

‘You had a fine day for your journey,’ she said. 

‘Yes, didn’t I?’ 

‘Hullo, Andrew, how are you?’ and she gave her 
small brother a kiss. ‘Your hands are as grimy as 
usual, I see.’ 

It seemed useless to explain that his hands would 
have been perfectly clean if she had come when she 
had been expected and that she was to blame in 
changing her time of coming. It was very trying 
to see how glad Cousin Benjamin was when he saw 
her. 

Muriel seemed to have on all the colors of the 
rainbow. She wore a suit of a bright shade of navy 
blue, with a white blouse, and a scarlet necktie, 
and a blue hat with scarlet poppies on it, and some 
long yellow wash leather gloves. Her yellow hair, 
blue eyes, and bright color made her look still more 
like a rainbow. Andrew liked Aunt Rachel’s looks 
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much better, even with the black-and-blue spot. 

He got out of the way before Muriel could make 
any more remarks about his appearance, for he 
wasn’t sure whether his face was clean, as he and 
John had found some wild strawberries. 

That evening Cousin Benjamin seemed to forget 
all about Andrew as he sat outside on the stone 
porch listening to Muriel’s lively chatter which 
Andrew found very tiresome. Finally he got up 
in Cousin Benjamin’s lap and gave him one or two 
vigorous punches. 

‘Please tell me a story,’ he said. 

‘Don’t tease,’ said Muriel. 

‘But he tells me a story every evening,’ said 
Andrew. 

‘Does he? Well, that was before I came. You 
have had your innings. It is my turn now.’ 

Andrew went to bed a very disconsolate little 
boy. 


CHAPTER V 


BURIED TREASURE 


Now that Muriel had come, Andrew very seldom 
had his story in the evening, for Cousin Benjamin 
was often doing something with her. But one 
evening she went off somewhere for supper. 

Andrew was glad. 

‘You must miss your sister,’ said Cousin Ben- 
jamin. ‘I shall have to make up for her being away 
as well as I can.’ 

Now Andrew wanted to say, ‘I don’t miss her. 
I like to be with you much better,’ but the sight of 
Cousin Josephine held him back. She would be 
sure to say that was not the way for a little boy to 
talk. They were sitting on the broad stone piazza 
that overlooked the lake in the distance. Cousin 
Josephine had some flimsy knitting and Cousin 
Benjamin had a newspaper in his hand. Andrew 
climbed up in his lap. 

‘Tell me the story,’ he demanded. 
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‘The story?’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

He continued to read the paper for what seemed 
to Andrew for a very long time. He sat on Cousin 
Benjamin’s knee patiently for some moments. He 
thought how lovely the pink light was in the sky 
and the edge of the lake that looked like silver, and 
there were the chimneys of the Crawford farmhouse 
in the other direction. There was a road beyond it 
which he could not see, but he could remember it 
very well. It was a grass-grown road that looked 
as if nobody went on it now. It had always looked 
mysterious to Andrew, and as if it had a story. 

‘Tell me a story,’ Andrew said. ‘You told me 
you would, you promised, you promised,’ and he 
gave Cousin Benjamin a vigorous punch. 

Of course Cousin Josephine looked up from her 
knitting just at that moment. 

“Be gentle, Andrew, don’t tease,’ she said. ‘That 
isn’t the way to get what you want.’ 

‘Isn’t it?’ said Cousin Benjamin. ‘It seems quite 
an efficacious way in this case.’ He put his paper 
down and said, ‘What shall the story be about, 
young man?’ 

‘Benjamin, you are spoiling that child.’ 

‘I hope I am. He needs spoiling to-night, with 
his sister away for the evening.’ 

Again Andrew was about to say he did not mind 
that at all, but he thought better of it. 
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‘Tell me about the road beyond the Crawford 
house that looks as if it had a green grassy ribbon 
all along it.’ 

‘That is a very interesting road,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin. ‘It used to be traveled on a great deal 
in old times, but since they made the new road it 
does not lead anywhere except that it is one way of 
getting to a house where an old woman lives, all 
alone except for a dog and a parrot.’ 

‘T shouldn’t call that living alone,’ said Andrew. 
‘Dogs are so sociable. I like them much better 
than some people.’ 

‘I dare say the old woman feels the same way.’ 

‘Is she very old?’ 

‘I don’t know her age. I never thought it polite 
to ask her. All I know is that she is much older 
than I am, and you must think me very old.’ 

‘But I don’t,’ said Andrew. ‘You seem just the 
right age to play with.’ 

‘Did you hear that, Josephine? There’s some 
hope for me yet.’ 

‘Tell me about the old woman,’ said Andrew. 
He did not want Cousin Josephine brought into the 
conversation. 

‘Once or twice in other summers I have walked 
past her house and the dog has come out and 
barked at me and then discovered that I was a 
friend, and she has come to the door and asked me 
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to come in and rest, and the parrot has made a few 
remarks, and I have had quite a sociable call.’ 

‘So that is where the road goes to,’ said Andrew, 
a little disappointed. ‘I thought it looked as if it 
went to some wild place where there was buried 
treasure.’ 

‘I don’t believe there is any old woman living 
there; it’s just a story, Andrew,’ said Cousin 
Josephine. 

‘Did I say it wasn’t a story?’ said Cousin Ben- 
jamin. ‘Now I think of it there is a pine tree in the 
old woman’s yard at the top of a little mound, and 
it does look precisely as if treasure were buried 
there. Now I think of it I have often been tempted 
to get a spade and dig so as to find out what there 
was in the place where the ground rises.’ 

Andrew’s eyes shone. ‘What sort of treasure 
do you think it is and who buried it?’ 

‘Shall I tell you a story about it?’ 

‘Yes, please do.’ 

‘Well, I’ll make up one and we’ll pretend it is 
true.’ 

‘I love to pretend,’ said Andrew. 

‘So do I,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘You are a couple of silly children,’ said Cousin 
Josephine. 

‘Josephine, if you don’t like our society it is 
perfectly easy for you to go into the house, but we 
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intend to stay just where we are, for it is a warm 
evening. It wasa very long time ago that the treas- 
ure was buried,’ said Cousin Benjamin, ‘long be- 
fore you and I were born and even before Cousin 
Josephine was born, and long before the old woman 
was born, so you can see for yourself it did not 
happen lately. In fact it happened as far back as 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 

‘The fighting had begun at Concord and Lexing- 
ton and no one knew where it would stop. It seemed 
wiser to these simple farming folk to get all ready 
to move to Canada. So they packed up many 
things, but they thought they would not move un- 
less it was really necessary, and that they would 
bury their silver tea service instead of taking it 
with them, as they hoped to be able to come back 
some day.’ 

‘Benjamin, what perfect nonsense,’ said his 
sister. ‘You know there was never the slightest 
danger of the English coming into New Hampshire. 
The child will get a totally wrong idea of American 
history.’ 

‘All right, Josephine, you can go on with the 
story.’ 

‘Oh, please, please, Cousin Benjamin. I want 
you to finish it,’ begged Andrew. 

‘I think Josephine can tell a much better one.’ 

‘Please, please, go on with it,’ and Andrew gave 
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Cousin Benjamin’s legs some emphatic punches. 
‘Don’t be rude, Andrew,’ said Cousin Josephine. 
‘What was the silver like that they buried?’ 

asked Andrew. 

‘There were four large spoons, and six teaspoons, 
and oddly enough they were marked “A. E. F.” 
Althea Esther Foster was the woman’s name who 
had them for her wedding silver.’ 

‘AE, F.!’?—those are my initials,’ said An- 
drew. 

‘Yes, it is an odd coincidence. There was also a 
silver sugar bowl and cream pitcher marked in the 
same way, and a porringer, with an ornamented 
handle. Well, they carefully buried these treasures, 
and then they started on their journey north, hop- 
ing to come back, but they never returned.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘The journey had been so hard that Althea Fos- 
ter was very ill and could never bear the thought of 
coming back, and, although she often regretted the 
silver, she had some new silver she thought much 
prettier, and it seemed too expensive a journey for 
her husband to take. They sold the farm, but made 
no mention of the buried treasure, as they hoped 
to get it some day, so there it lies in the rising 
ground at the foot of the pine tree all ready for 
some one to dig it up. I have often been tempted 
to try to find it, myself, although I do not know 
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whether it is buried on the north, south, east, or 
west side. One has only to try, however.’ 

‘Remember that there is not one word of truth 
in that story, Andrew,’ warned Cousin Josephine. 

‘Are you quite sure that there is not any silver 
buried at the foot of that pine tree?’ asked Cousin 
Benjamin. ‘Can you take your oath that there is 
not at least one spoon buried there?’ 

‘Yes, I could take my oath in court.’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t,’ said Cousin Benjamin. ‘So 
many things much stranger than that have hap- 
pened in the course of my life that nothing seems 
impossible to me. Some fine day you may perhaps 
see me starting out for the house of the old woman 
who has a dog and a parrot, with a spade in my 
hand prepared to dig.’ 

‘Are the old woman and the dog and the parrot 
real? Does she really live at the end of the grassy 
road?’ said Andrew. 

‘You had better go there and find out,’ said 
Cousin Benjamin. ‘And be sure when you go to 
take something with you to dig up the silver. It 
might be hard to carry a spade so far. Possibly a 
trowel would do.’ 

Cousin Josephine had not heard this. She had 
slipped into the house. 

‘I like this story very much,’ said Andrew, ‘for 
it might be true.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SEARCH 


ANDREW was very anxious to go and search for the 
buried treasure. He liked to pretend that he should 
find it, for, as Cousin Benjamin had said, one could 
never tell what might happen. He thought, too, 
that it would be exciting to follow the grass-grown 
road and see if an old woman really lived at the 
end of it, with a dog and a parrot. Perhaps she was 
a part of the story, but he was pretty sure she was 
real. He told his great friend, John Crawford, 
about her, and the dog, and the parrot, and the 
buried treasure. John was a year and a half older 
than he was, and always ready for any adventure. 

They chose a day for the search when all of the 
grown-up people at the Towers were to be away at 
lunch, and Andrew was to be allowed to dine with 
the Crawfords. As this meal was at twelve o'clock, 
there would be plenty of time to explore the old 
road and get home before any one was anxious 
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about them. John Crawford always went bare- 
foot in the summer vacations, except on grand 
occasions such as going to church, so Andrew 
thought he would travel in this way, too. It wasa 
grand chance. He left his shoes and stockings in 
John’s room and they went to the tool closet to 
get a trowel, but, alas, the tool closet was locked. 

‘Oh, bother,’ said John. ‘I’ll have to ask father 
for the trowel, and he’ll want to know what on 
earth I want of a trowel.’ 

‘We'll tell him we want to do some digging. 
Maybe we'll find some flowers we'll like to dig up 
and bring home for the garden. Maybe we'll find 
violet roots.’ 

John came back presently with the trowel. His 
father had asked no embarrassing questions. 

‘Isn’t it a pretty road?’ said Andrew, as they 
walked along it. ‘Doesn’t it look like a green 
ribbon?’ 

‘It doesn’t to me,’ said John. ‘It just looks like 
grass.’ 

It was a hot afternoon and there were many 
stones in the part of the road where the grass did 
not grow. Andrew’s feet began to feel very tired 
before he had gone far. He wished he had brought 
along his shoes and stockings. 

‘Do your feet feel sort of sore and queer?’ he 
asked. 
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‘Not a bit,’ said John. ‘They are as hard as can 
be. I’m used to going around in my bare feet. 
You’re a tender-foot, that’s what you are. You'll 
get used to walking without shoes in time.’ 

After that Andrew felt he could not speak of how 
sore his feet were getting. All he could do was to 
sit down by the roadside fairly often. 

‘There’s such a nice view here, I am going to sit 
down for a while and rest,’ he said. 

‘There doesn’t seem much of a view to me,’ said 
John. ‘Come along, I’m not tired. We’ll never get 
there if you keep stopping.’ 

After a long, long time they came to a house. 
Andrew wondered if it was where the old woman 
lived. It was not at the end of the road, to be sure, 
but quite far back and on the right-hand side. 
Still, it might be the house. It looked very forlorn 
and as if it were falling to pieces. The children 
climbed the grassy hill that led to it, only to find 
that the doors were locked. They peered in at one 
of the windows where a blind had fallen off and 
they saw that the room was empty. There was not 
a piece of furniture in it. 

‘It is a deserted farmhouse,’ said John. ‘There 
are a lot of them around here.’ 

‘When I grow up I shall buy a deserted farm- 
house and lots of land,’ said Andrew, ‘and I shall 
have lots and lots of animals, a herd of cows, thirty 
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or forty, and a great many bossies, and pigs, and 
hens, and chickens, and ducks, and geese, and sev- 
eral mother cats with their kittens, and three or 
four dogs.’ 

“You'll have a regular menagerie,’ said John 
admiringly. 

This word suggested other animals and Andrew’s 
imagination ran riot. 

‘I think I'll have a zebra and a giraffe,’ he said. 

‘I wish we had just one chicken now and that it 
was roasted. I’m getting hungry,’ said John. 

‘Who would have supposed you could get hungry 
so soon after that big dinner? We ought to have 
brought along some refreshments.’ Andrew liked 
to use big words. 

‘Maybe we'll find some wild strawberries,’ said 
John. 

‘Let’s sit down for a while,’ said Andrew. ‘We 
must have come a mile already.’ 

‘I guess about half a mile,’ said John. 

‘I’m sure it is a mile or two,’ said Andrew. ‘I 
wish some one would come driving along and give 
us a lift.’ 

‘But they won’t,’ said John. ‘It is a deserted 
road. No one comes this way any more.’ 

It was a sad prospect to think they would have 
to walk all the way back. And if they turned back 
now they would never know whether or not there 
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was an old woman with a dog and a parrot living 
at the end of the road. 

‘I don’t believe this road is ever going to end,’ 
said John a little later. ‘Let’s go home. I’m awful 
hungry and thirsty.’ 

‘If there is an old woman she will give us some- 
thing to eat and we can rest at her house,’ said 
Andrew. 

‘Why didn’t you ask Mr. Yates if there really 
was an old woman, or if she was made up, too?’ 

‘I did, and he told me to go and find out.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he thought you really would. 
I guess she’s made up just like the treasure. I wish 
I’d stayed at home,’ said John. 

It was disappointing to find that John did not 
like making-believe, and, footsore and tired as he 
was, Andrew preferred pursuing the adventure to 
the end. At almost any turn of the winding road 
one might come to the white house that would 
mark the end. And finally, oh joy, when they 
went up a hilly part of the road and looked down 
the other side, there in the valley, where the road 
ended, was a white house with green blinds, and in 
the front yard there was a pine tree. 

‘It is real!’ Andrew cried. 

‘The house is real all right,’ John agreed, ‘but it 
looks awful quiet. Maybe the old woman is dead.’ 

‘Well, the dog’s alive, so I guess the old woman 
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is, said Andrew, as a black-and-white dog came 
barking toward them. 

Andrew had a way with dogs and he soon con- 
vinced this one that he was his friend. At the sound 
of his barking an old woman came out of the green 
front door. She stood there shading her eyes with 
her hands, for her sight was poor. The boys were 
too far away for her to see them and she was about 
to go back into the house. They had taken turns 
in carrying the trowel and Andrew had it now. He 
glanced at the pine tree and was excited to see that 
it stood at the highest part of some rising ground. 

‘Let’s dig before she sees us,’ said Andrew. 

‘Oh, gosh,’ said John, ‘there ain’t no treasure 
there. I’m awful hungry. I’m going to ask her if 
she’ll give us something to eat.’ 

Andrew stood undecided, looking from the slope 
on which the pine tree stood to the door of the 
house which was now closed. 

‘You can dig for your old buried treasure which 
ain’t there and never was,’ said John, ‘but I’m 
going to have a square meal, if I can get it.’ 

Andrew decided in favor of the pine tree. It 
would be too ignominious not to play the game to 
the end. He had carried the trowel most of the way 
and he must have at least one good dig. 

John was rapping loudly on the front door, and 
presently the old woman opened it. Andrew, who 
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had sharp ears, could hear all that both of them 
said. 

‘My friend and I were taking a walk,’ said John, 
‘and we got lost and it is getting late and it is a 
long way home and we are very hungry. I thought 
maybe it would be near your supper time and you 
could give us some bread and butter.’ 

‘It is too early for supper, it is only three o'clock,’ 
she said. ‘But if you are hungry I shall be very 
glad to give you something to eat.’ 

She was a kindly old woman with a face one 
liked. 

‘Where is your friend?’ she asked. 

She was, on closer inspection, the sort of old 
woman to whom you could tell the whole truth. , 

‘He’s digging somewhere,’ said John. © 

‘Digging somewhere, for what?’ 

‘Oh, nothing much, buried treasure, I guess.’ 

Andrew came up at these words with the trowel 
in his hand. 

‘My Cousin Benjamin said he knew you,’ said 
Andrew, ‘and he made up a story about treasure 
being buried at the foot of your pine tree, and we 
thought maybe there might be something buried 
there, and we’d see for ourselves.’ 

Bit by bit the old woman extracted the story 
from Andrew, and learned all about the buried 
treasure. 
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‘Well, I am real, anyway,’ she said, ‘and so is 
my dog, and I did have a parrot when Mr. Yates 
last saw me, but he is dead. The dog is great com- 
pany, though, and I have a good neighbor near by 
on the new road.’ 

She busied herself getting a meal for the children. 
She gave them brimming tumblers of milk, and 
bread and cheese, and strawberry jam. 

‘If I had only known you were coming, I would 
have baked you a cake. The next time you must 
let me know. My name is Mrs. Phineas Brown. 
Perhaps you noticed it on my rural delivery box.’ 

The children ate vast quantities of bread and 
cheese and jam. 

When they had finished their meal, Mrs. Brown 
said: ‘You might as well spend the afternoon with 
me now you have come so far. You two travelers 
are not tired, of course. When you are in search of 
buried treasure you don’t think of fatigue, but per- 
haps you would like to curl down, one at each end 
of the sofa in my sitting-room’ — and she opened 
the door into the next room. 

It smelled rather stuffy and Andrew asked if 
they could have a window opened. He admired 
some shells on the mantelpiece and some framed 
photographs on the walls. The sofa was covered 
with horsehair and did not look so very comfort- 
able, but there was a fat cushion at each end, of a 
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bright shade of red with a pattern of different 
colors on it. Here he curled down at one end and 
John at the other, and they were soon fast asleep. 
Then the old woman slipped out of the house and 
went to that of her neighbor across the field to 
telephone to the Towers to say where the children 
were and to ask that they might be sent for. When 
she came back she went into her garden. It seemed 
as if she were planting something. Whatever seeds 
she sowed, she lightly sprinkled the earth over 
them, and then went to another part of the garden 
and did some more planting. She smiled as she 
went into the house. 

Andrew was the first to wake up. 

‘Did you havea good nap?’ the old woman asked. 

He stared about him confusedly for a moment, 
and then, when his eye fell on the shiny shells on 
the mantelpiece, he knew where he was. 

‘Did I go to sleep? I didn’t mean to,’ he said. 
‘We ought to be going home.’ 

‘I suspect somebody will be coming for you 
pretty soon,’ she said, ‘but before you go I thought 
you would like to dig for the buried treasure.’ 

John, who was now wide awake, looked a little 
bored. 

‘I guess there ain’t no need of that,’ he said; but 
Andrew was keenly interested: he wanted to play 
the game through to the end. 
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‘Take the trowel and follow me,’ she said. She 
led the way to the garden at the back of the house. 

‘Aren’t we going to dig under the pine tree?’ 
Andrew asked. 

‘I am pretty sure there is nothing there. If the 
silver was ever buried there, I am sure it was re- 
covered long ago. It is hard digging up the turf, 
but I think there is quite a chance of finding some- 
thing in the garden. Take the trowel, Andrew, and 
dig near the syringa bush. It looks to me just the 
place to find buried treasure.’ 

Andrew dug vigorously. Presently he gave a 
cry of joy. 

‘I really have found something,’ he cried in 
excitement. ‘It is silver, too, a silver quarter.’ 

John was now keenly interested. 

‘Let me dig,’ he said, seizing the trowel. He dug 
and dug, but he could find nothing more. 

‘It may be it is only those who believe in the 
treasure who find it,’ she said. 

‘I believe in it all right,’ said John. 

‘Then go and dig by that rosebush,’ said she. 

He dug and was rewarded by finding a dime 
and a nickel. 

Andrew had found the most money, but John 
consoled himself by thinking it was more Sa0ue 
to find two pieces of money. 

When Cousin Benjamin and Muriel came for the 
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children a little later, they were sorry to bid their 
kind friend good-bye. 

Muriel looked charmingly pretty in a dainty 
white gown and a large white hat with a wreath of 
roses around it. Her cheeks were almost as pink 
as the flowers and her golden hair and blue eyes 
made her seem like a part of the glorious summer 
day. 

Mrs. Brown was evidently charmed with her. : 

‘She doesn’t know how cross she can be,’ thought 
Andrew. 

Muriel was very polite to the old woman. ‘It was 
good of you to be so kind to these tiresome little 
boys,’ she said. 

There it was again! Tiresome little boys! He 
knew the old woman had considered them delight- 
ful callers. 

‘It was all my fault,’ said Cousin Benjamin, ‘for 
I made up a story that sent them on the quest.’ 

When they were all four of them in the buggy, 
Muriel drew her skirts about her. 

‘Don’t either of you dare to touch me with your 
grimy little paws,’ she said. 

‘They aren’t grimy. Mrs. Brown washed them 
the last thing,’ said Andrew. 

‘Did she? Your grimy little feet then. I don’t 
suppose she washed your feet.’ 

‘You can sit in my lap, Andrew,’ said Cousin 
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Benjamin, ‘and John can sit on the other side of 
me, and you can drive, Muriel.’ 

‘Did you find any silver?’ Cousin Benjamin 
asked Andrew in a very low voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Andrew, ‘I dug up a silver quarter and 
John found a ten-cent piece and a five-cent piece.’ 

If Cousin Benjamin was a little surprised he did 
not show it. All he said was, ‘Didn’t I tell you 
that the most unexpected things often happen?’ 


CHAPTER VII 


IN THE WHITE COTTAGE 


ANDREW had never expected to have his dream 
come true and to be keeping house alone with Aunt 
Rachel in the white cottage, and yet, ten days after 
her return, here they were quite alone by them- 
selves, with nobody coming any nearer than the 
window. 

The reason for this state of things was that 
Andrew had come down with the measles, which he 
had caught from the Crawford boys. As Muriel 
and two of the maids had never had the measles, 
the doctor thought it wiser to quarantine Andrew. 
Both Cousin Benjamin and his sister were anxious 
to get a nurse, but Rachel said she would be glad 
to take care of her nephew, and as it was a light 
case the doctor let her have her way. The cottage 
was a bare place, but Andrew thought it looked 
very pleasant. The paper had been scrubbed off 
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the walls and the floor had been washed; there 
were two cot beds in the room, two chairs, a bureau 
with a looking-glass above it, a table and a lamp. 

On the afternoon of their arrival Andrew looked 
across at Aunt Rachel as she sat on the other side 
of the room. He thought how young she looked in 
her white dress. Now that the bruise was gone, he 
thought her the prettiest person he had ever seen. 

‘It is all so nice,’ said Andrew, ‘having you here 
where nobody can get you. Are you going to stay 
with me day and night?’ 

‘Yes, day and night.’ 

‘And Cousin Benjamin can’t read his lecture to 
you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And Muriel can’t take you canoeing?’ 

‘No, dear.’ 

‘And you can’t play cribbage with Cousin 
Josephine?’ © 

‘No. We shall be quite by ourselves, for no one 
wants to get the measles.’ 

‘I shouldn’t think they would. It is perfectly 
horrid. I feel perfectly horrid. When I wanted to 
live here just by our two selves, I didn’t expect to 
have the measles.’ 

‘Well, we’ll contrive to have some good times. 
In a day or two when you feel a little better, I'll 
read to you, and I’ll walk out as far as the oven 
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bird’s nest and bring you the latest news of the 
little family.’ For there were now four young oven 
birds instead of four eggs. 

‘But I shan’t want you to leave me for a single 
minute.’ 

‘I shall come right back. It is lucky the nest is 
so near.’ 

After a time Andrew dropped off to sleep and 
when he waked up he saw that Aunt Rachel had 
made a fire in the fireplace, and that she had picked 
some of the flowers in the deserted garden and had 
put them in a tumbler in the center of the table. 
There were bachelor buttons, and poppies, and 
white phlox and crimson phlox, and sweet William, 
and pinks — ‘just a little of everything,’ Aunt 
Rachel said. 

‘They look like ladies at a party,’ said Andrew. 

‘Not grand ladies,’ she said, ‘but humble country 
ones, who do not mind if their frocks do not look 
well together.’ 

‘Aunt Rachel,’ said the boy, ‘who is going to 
cook for us?’ 

‘Marie will bring us down a basket of food and 
leave it outside the door. And I am going to do 
some cooking myself.’ 

‘On the stove that is coming to pieces?’ 

‘No. Cousin Josephine has given us a little oil 
stove.’ 
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‘T thought you said you didn’t like to cook?’ 

‘I am not very fond of it, but I like to do it for 
you. Every woman should have some man to look 
after.’ 

He laughed at this, and felt very grown up and 
important. 

‘Let’s play I am your husband,’ he said. 

‘No, the truth is so good we don’t have to pre- 
tend, for you are my nephew, the best nephew I 
ever had.’ 

‘Have you any others?’ 

‘Not any real ones. Only the make-believe kind. 
There are the Kirkland children in the house next 
to my little house at Longfield who call me ‘Aunt 
Rachel.’’’ 

‘Tell me about them,’ said Andrew, and she 
made the story last until he dropped off to sleep 
again. 

Another day when he had been fussing a great 
deal and saying how sick he felt, she said, ‘I had 
the measles much harder than you are having them 
when I was a little girl, and I can remember how 
my head ached and how badly I felt, and I found 
the best thing I could do was to think of all the 
pleasant things that had happened to me, and then 
such lovely pictures came into my mind that my 
head felt better.’ 

The pleasantest thing that had happened this 
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summer was Andrew’s visit with John to the house 
of Mrs. Phineas Brown. He forgot how footsore he 
had been and how very tired, for it had all been so 
exciting — the doubt as to whether there was an 
old woman living at the end of the road, and then 
the sight of the white cottage in the valley, and the 
black-and-white dog running out to meet them. 
He could remember the lovely face of Mrs. Brown, 
and just how her soft white hair was parted in the 
middle, as she stood in the doorway in her gray 
dress. But everything paled before the thought of 
the wonderful meal she gave them. He had never 
tasted such milk or such bread and butter and 
cheese, and the strawberry jam was so good. He 
could remember just how it tasted. And she had 
said, ‘I would have baked a cake for you if I had 
known you were coming. The next time you must 
let me know.’ And she had added, ‘My name is 
Mrs. Phineas Brown — perhaps you noticed it on 
the rural delivery box.’ 

He spent a great deal of time in wondering what | 
sort of cake it would be. He was sure it would have 
raisins in it and that it would be frosted, for Mrs. 
Phineas Brown seemed to know just what boys 
liked. He had looked at the rural delivery box on 
his way home to make sure how Phineas was 
spelled and was greatly surprised. He had never | 
heard the name before and was sure it would be 
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spelled with an ‘F.’ Well, there was no accounting 
for spelling. 

As the time went by he thought more and more 
of Mrs. Phineas Brown and her promised cake, and 
he made up his mind that as soon as he was well 
enough to take the walk he would write to Mrs. 
Brown and say that he and John would come to see 
her on such and such a day, if it were convenient. 
He was not going to tell any one about it, not even 
Aunt Rachel, for even the dearest grown person did 
not always know what was best for a child. She 
might say, ‘You are not strong enough to take so 
long a walk, and the cake might not be good for 
you,’ whereas he was sure the walk would be the 
best possible finish to his cure. They were keeping 
him quiet far too long. 

When he was well enough to go back to the Tow- 
ers and to see his friends once more, he and John 
had a secret conference. They agreed that it would 
be well to wait by the rural delivery box until the 
postman came along and give him the letter, in 
person, that was to go to Mrs. Brown, and ask 
him to wait for an answer, as in this way they 
could hear from her sooner. Although John was so 
much older than Andrew, the younger boy was a 
better speller, so the task of writing the note 
fell to him. He could print very neatly, and he 
wrote: 
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DEAR Mrs. PHINEAS BROWN, 

You said you would bake a cake if you knew 
when we were coming. We'll come Friday if that 
soots you. Please reply. 

ANDREW 

P.S. We wood have come before, but I had the 
meesels. 


He had wanted to say, ‘We will come Friday if 
it is convenient,’ but he was not sure how the word 
was spelled. He had no doubts about ‘soots,’ so 
the only word he feared was not spelled right was 
‘measles.’ He hoped Mrs. Brown would not mind 
if there was one mistake in the note. 

The two little boys waited for a long time by the 
rural delivery box. They had put the note inside 
the box in case some one should come along and ask 
about it. They were too early in their fear of miss- 
ing the postman, and it was a day when he was 
very late. Several people did.come. The first of 
them was Aunt Rachel with some letters to mail. 

‘Are you having a good time?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Andrew. ‘We are watching for the 
postman, it’s such fun to see him go by.’ 

‘T like to see his brown horse,’ said John. 

Aunt Rachel looked very sweet in her lilac 
cotton gown. Nevertheless Andrew was glad 
when, after dropping her letters in the box and 
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taking out the flag, she went back to the house. 

Annie, the table girl, was the next one to come. 
It might not be so easy to get rid of her, for she was 
a friend of the postman and might want to have a 
chat with him. In fact she sat down on the bench 
on which they were sitting. 

‘What are you waiting for?’ she asked. 

‘To see the postman,’ said John. ‘We like to 
watch his nice brown horse go by.’ 

How could they get rid of Annie? While they 
were puzzling over this, Cousin Benjamin came out 
of the house and strolled toward them and Annie 
vanished. 

‘Have you seen anything of Muriel?’ he asked, 
and his voice sounded cross. 

‘No,’ said the little boys. 

‘She asked if I would take her canoeing and she 
hasn’t turned up, and I have a morning’s writing 
ahead of me.’ 

‘Perhaps she has gone down to the boat house,’ 
said Andrew. He was very sure she had not, but, 
as Cousin Benjamin had said himself, sometimes 
the most unexpected things happen. 

Cousin Benjamin went down to the boat house 
and the little boys gave a sigh of relief. 

And then it was most provoking — Muriel ap- 
peared! John was glad even if it meant that their 
secret was discovered, for he thought her the most 
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beautiful and fascinating young lady he had ever 
seen, just like a princess in a fairy tale, with her 
golden hair that matched her gold hairpins. She 
had on her blue suit with the white blouse and red 
necktie, but she was bareheaded. 

‘What are you boys waiting for?’ she asked, as 
she sat down on the end of the bench next to John. 

‘We are waiting for the postman,’ John replied. 
‘We love to see him and his dandy brown horse.’ 

A gleam with which Andrew was only too fa- 
miliar came into his sister’s eyes. He knew she was 
sure they were up to some mischief. 

‘I have never noticed that the horse was so re- 
markable,’ she said. ‘I must stop and see him.’ 

‘Maybe you have seen the other horse,’ said 
John. ‘Maybe it will be the bony one to-day, he 
has two.’ 

‘Cousin Benjamin is very cross because you are 
late,’ said Andrew. ‘He is waiting for you at the 
boat landing. You’d better hurry, for he’s got 
writing to do.’ 

‘He can come and find me,’ said Muriel. ‘I can’t 
miss the sight of the postman and his wonderful 
horse.’ 

Cousin Benjamin had caught sight of Muriel and 
he came up the path from the lake. 

‘You are half an hour late,’ he said. 

‘Not half an hour,’ said Muriel, sweetly and she 
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glanced at her wrist watch, ‘only fifteen minutes. 
How you exaggerate. I am waiting to see the post- 
man and his wonderful brown horse. The boys tell 
me it is a remarkable sight.’ 

‘Oh, come along,’ said Cousin Benjamin, but she 
did not move. 

‘All right; I’ll take the boys rowing instead. 
Come, youngsters.’ 

Ordinarily this would have been a much-prized 
treat, but now neither of them stirred. Muriel 
rose hastily, however, and followed Cousin Benja- 
min to the boat house. 

They were rewarded presently by seeing the 
postman in the distance. It must have been the 
other horse that he was driving, for there was no- 
thing remarkable in the appearance of this one. 
Andrew took out his letter that was in the bottom 
of the mail box. 

‘Please, Mr. Postman,’ he said, ‘can you leave 
this letter with Mrs. Phineas Brown and wait for 
an answer? Itis very important and we must have 
an answer at once. And please don’t tell any one 
we have written a letter. It is a secret.’ 

‘You want me to deliver it and wait for an an- 
swer without the letter going through the mail?’ 
said the postman with a smile that lighted up his 
weather-beaten face. ‘What do you suppose Uncle 
Sam would say to that? It is highly irregular.’ 
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‘Do you think your uncle would mind very 
much?’ said Andrew. 

‘Bless my soul’—and the postman gave a 
chuckle. ‘Didn’t you ever hear the United States 
Government called ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’?’ 

‘No,’ said Andrew. 

‘Well, I have,’ said John, ‘but I don’t believe 
the President would mind, even if he did hear of 
it, seeing it is us.’ 

Again the postman laughed. ‘If you'll tell me 
what you are up to, maybe I'll chance it on the 
President,’ he said. ‘What is the note about? I 
hope it is no plot against the Government. I 
couldn’t stand for that. I can’t risk losing my 
job.’ 

‘It is just asking Mrs. Phineas Brown if she'd 
like to have us call on her Friday afternoon,’ said 
Andrew. ‘She said she’d make a cake if she knew 
we were coming.’ 

Again the postman gave a chuckle. ‘All right, 
I’ll give her the note and wait for an answer,’ he 
said as he drove away. 

‘Now we'll get Mr. Yates to take us for a row,’ 
said John. 

‘That’s a good idea,’ said Andrew. 

The two boys went down to the boat house and 
sat on the edge of the platform hanging their legs 
over. They could see the canoe far out on the 
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lake with Cousin Benjamin paddling and Muriel 
facing him. 

‘Hullo!’ they shouted. ‘Come and take us 
out.’ 

Cousin Benjamin waved his hand at them and 
shook his head. 

‘You promised, you promised!’ they shouted. 

Muriel shook her head. 

‘We'll stay here until you come!’ shouted John. 

‘We'll stay here all day,’ said Andrew, ‘for you 
promised.’ 

Andrew did not mind how long he sat on the plat- 
form of the boat house, for he liked to look at the 
shining water that broke into sparkles where the 
sun was reflected in it. He liked to look over at 
the belt of trees across the lake and the mountains 
rising behind it. Then he was never tired of looking 
at the green island with its trees that took up a 
large part of the lake and went nearly over to the 
other side. It was long and narrow and had a 
sandy shore. It was connected with the mainland 
by a rough bridge at this end, and Andrew had 
been on it once or twice with Marie. It seemed 
very romantic to him because it was deserted. 

‘They'll come back before so very long,’ said 
John, ‘for he’s got writing to do.’ 

When they did come, Muriel told them not to 
bother Cousin Benjamin, for he had to work, 
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‘Come, be good boys and run along home,’ said 
she. 

‘But he said he would take us for a row,’ said 
Andrew. 

‘If he didn’t take me, but he did take me,’ said 
Muriel. 

Cousin Benjamin had never been known to dis- 
appoint a child, and after disposing of the canoe 
he got out the rowboat. ‘Come along, young men, 
we'll pull out for a voyage,’ he said. 

‘A voyage!’ said Muriel; ‘what nonsense you do 
talk.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
ANDREW’S LETTER 


Tue little boys went promptly out to the letter box 
the next morning, but, alas! the postman had come 
much earlier that day. John had already arrived 
on the scene, but both Cousin Josephine and 
Cousin Benjamin were there, too. It was so sel- 
dom that Cousin Josephine went down to the mail 
box that they had not thought of this possibility. 
Cousin Benjamin was sorting out the letters in his 
quick way. He took out his own and handed the 
rest of the bunch to his sister. 

‘Why, here is a letter for Andrew. How odd!’ 
she was saying as the little boy came up. 

‘Give me my letter,’ he demanded. 

‘That isn’t the way to speak to a lady,’ said 
Cousin Josephine, holding the letter. 

Andrew, who was now very angry, made a dash 
for the letter and tore it from her hand. She tried 
to get it back again and it fell to the ground. He 
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stooped to pick it up, but Cousin Josephine was 
too quick for him. 

‘I want my letter! I want my letter!’ — and 
Andrew stamped with rage. He was not a child 
who cried easily, but he had not fully recovered his 
strength since his illness and the tears came into 
his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. 

‘Andrew! I don’t know what has got into you,’ 
said Cousin Josephine. ‘I certainly shall not give 
you your letter until you are a good boy and ask 
for it pleasantly. You must say, ‘‘ Please, Cousin 
Josephine, will you give me my letter?”’ I shall 
have to read it to you anyway, for you can’t read 
handwriting.’ 

‘Yes, I can!’ 

‘I’m sure you can’t.’ She opened the letter as 
she spoke and read it aloud. 


DEAR ANDREW: 

Yes, indeed, Friday will suit me very well and I 
shall be glad to bake a cake for you and John. But 
if you have had the measles I am sure the walk to 
my house will be too much for you, and I shall be 
very glad to see your sister and Mr. Yates, or any 
one else who will drive you over. There is plenty 
of room for a large carriage-full around my table. 

Sincerely yours 
SARAH BROWN 
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“Well, I never!’ cried Cousin Josephine. ‘Ben- 
jamin, did you hear the note? Andrew has invited 
himself and John to spend the afternoon with 
Mrs. Brown, a stranger to us all, and he has asked 
her to bake a cake for them. Upon my word, 
Andrew, I can never foresee what you are going to 
do next.’ 

Andrew sat down on the bench and buried his 
face in his hands and burst into a storm of tears. 
He was sure Cousin Josephine would say he and 
John could not go to see Mrs. Brown and his heart 
was broken. Explanations, he felt, would be use- 
less if she had once made up her mind. John came 
to his rescue, however. Now John, with his round 
face and healthy look, was a very appealing boy, 
and Cousin Josephine was evidently shaken by his 
words. 

‘She said she would have baked a cake for us if 
she had known we were coming the other time,’ he 
said, ‘and she told us to let her know next time, so 
we did.’ 

‘It didn’t occur to you to ask my leave,’ said 
Cousin Josephine dryly. ‘I don’t like this under- 
handedness.’ And turning to Cousin Benjamin she 
added, ‘The child will get completely used up if he 
walks, and it may be the most inconvenient time 
to send him over. Besides, he deserves to be pun- 
ished, for he has behaved very badly.’ 
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‘That is true,’ said Cousin Benjamin, ‘and if we 
all had our deserts most of us would have worse 
punishments than we do. Of course you can’t 
walk,’ he said to Andrew, ‘and the horses will 
probably be needed, but I will get a carriage from 
the village and I will drive you and John and 
Muriel over.’ 

‘But I don’t want Muriel. I’d rather have Aunt 
Rachel.’ 

‘Now, young man, you can’t pick and choose 
like that in this world. You have to take what is 
coming to you or go without. You can stay at 
home, which, as Cousin Josephine says, would be 
the proper punishment, or you can be driven over 
by Muriel and me. There will be room for your 
Aunt Rachel, too. And, Josephine, it is a pity to 
leave you out,’ he said with a gleam of mischief in 
his eyes. ‘I can get a three-seated carriage and 
take you along.’ 

‘I shall certainly not go on any such expedition,’ 
said Cousin Josephine. ‘I am not in the habit of 
accepting hospitality from persons I have never 
seen.’ — 

‘Well, all the rest of us have seen her, which 
makes it all right for us,’ said Cousin Benjamin, 
‘except Rachel, and she can go along as Andrew’s 
aunt.’ 

Andrew’s face was transfigured. He was so 
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happy that he wanted to throw his arms around 
somebody. He even bore no malice to Cousin 
Josephine, since she was going to let him go. Five 
minutes before he had been the most miserable 
little boy in the world and now he felt as if he were 
walking on air. 

His Aunt Rachel often came upstairs with him 
when he went to bed and sat with him for a time, 
and that night he told her the whole story. 

‘I was a very bad lion,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Rachel, ‘it was wrong to plan your 
trip without asking anybody whether you could 
go.’ She spoke very seriously and there was a 
sorrowful look in her brown eyes. ‘Cousin Joseph; 
ine would have been all right if she had punished 
you by not letting you go. Put yourself in Cousin 
Josephine’s place and think what a shock it was to 
her to think you had written without her permis- 
sion and asked a lady if you could come to see her, 
and invited her to bake a cake for you. She didn’t 
know that Mrs. Brown had asked you to come 
again.’ 

‘It is so funny,’ said Andrew; ‘she told us her 
name was ‘‘Phineas,’’ and it is that way on the 
mail box, and she said “Sarah Brown” in the 
letter. Does she have two names?’ 

‘Phineas is a man’s name. Her husband must 
have been Phineas Brown.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said Andrew. 

‘Now I hope you will be a good boy and not a 
lion,’ said Rachel, as she bade him good-night. 

‘T’ll be a good boy all right,’ said Andrew. 

‘I am sure you will until after Friday,’ said Aunt 
Rachel. It was as if she had read his thoughts. 

Friday was a perfect day, and Cousin Joseph- 
ine became so interested in their expedition that 
she sent a box of her choicest flowers to Mrs. 
Brown, as well as a note thanking her for her kind- 
ness to her small cousin and hoping the children 
would not give her too much trouble. 

Andrew was blissfully happy as they started on 
the drive. Muriel insisted on driving the pair of 
horses, and she let John sit by her side, so that 
Andrew sat behind between the two grown people 
he liked the best. Cousin Benjamin was very silent, 
and Andrew fancied he wanted to drive the horses 
himself, but Aunt Rachel devoted herself to Andrew. 

It was astonishing what a short time it took to 
get to Mrs. Brown’s house with horses, and An- 
drew wished the drive had been longer. There she 
was standing in the doorway waiting for them. 
This time she had on a snowy white dress. The 
dog came out barking fiercely, but quieted down 
when Andrew called him by name. 

‘I am so glad to see you,’ said Mrs. Brown, as 
she came down the steps to greet them. 
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When they were seated around the mahogany 
table in the sitting-room, Andrew and John whis- 
pered together about the cake. 

‘T think it will have a frosting on it and raisins 
inside,’ said Andrew. 

‘T guess it will be just plain cake — it’s more 
wholesome,’ said John. 

‘Well, anyway, it will be cake,’ said Andrew, 
with a contented smile. 

When Mrs. Brown brought in the cake, Andrew 
looked at John in triumph, for it was very round and 
large and heavily frosted. Moreover, there was a 
heaping dish of raspberries, and a pitcher of cream, 
and a glass pitcher that was full of something 
that looked delicious and proved to be lemonade. 

Muriel seemed as pleased with the cake and 
raspberries as the children were. She was certainly 
very attractive this afternoon. John’s eyes hardly 
left her, and Andrew had a certain pride in feeling 
she was his sister. This time she wore her shady 
white hat with its wreath of roses that so nearly 
matched her pink cheeks, and she had on a yellow 
gown, with a string of amber beads around her 
neck. But when he turned to Aunt Rachel, who 
looked almost as young as Muriel in her soft white 
dress, he was sure he liked her looks best. 

The cake was thickly studded with raisins. 
Andrew held up his piece triumphantly for John 
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to see. ‘What did I tell you?’ he seemed to say. 

They all had a walk later in the afternoon. 
Cousin Benjamin and Muriel went on ahead. 
Andrew walked along with Aunt Rachel and 
Mrs. Brown, and the dog followed at their heels. 
John attempted to walk on one side of Muriel, 
but was promptly sent back to the others. 

Cousin Benjamin sat on the front seat with 
Muriel on the way home. When they were all 
getting out of the carriage at the end of the drive, 
she said, ‘Thank you very much, Ben, for a delight- 
ful afternoon.’ 

As Rachel was putting Andrew to bed, he looked 
out of the window and said, ‘There are Cousin 
Benjamin and Muriel walking in our garden, just 
where he walked with you and me the other night.’ 

It was growing dusk, for the sun had set and 
there was a slender crescent moon across the rosy 
clouds. Muriel, in her yellow dress, seemed like a 
part of the sunset. Cousin Benjamin was stooping 
to pick a flower for her. 

“Why does Muriel call him ‘‘ Ben’’?’ Andrew said. 

‘I suppose he asked her to.’ 

‘Why? He is old enough to be her father. 
Cousin Josephine said so.’ 

‘He is very fond of Muriel.’ 

‘He is very fond of me,’ said the small boy, ‘but 
he never asked me to call him ‘‘Ben.’’’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DESERT ISLAND 


ONE of the books his Aunt Rachel read to Andrew 
when he had the measles was a child’s version of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ He liked it the best of all the 
books she read, even better than the fairy-tales. 
He was sure it had all happened, and he liked to 
pretend that he was Robinson Crusoe and that 
Aunt Rachel was Friday. He would order her 
to bring him things, and would teach her how to 
speak the English language. It was a grand game. 

From his window he could see the deserted island 
that was joined to the mainland by a narrow foot 
bridge, and he made up his mind that he would 
have a grand time playing there as soon as he was 
well enough. He would be Robinson Crusoe and 
John should be Friday, and if they could persuade 
Frank to play with them, he could be the pirate 
captain. But when he was well and able to go to 
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the island he found it was not so easy to carry out 
his plans as he had hoped, for John insisted on 
being Robinson Crusoe himself. 

The Crawford boys had been reading the same 
book, which Aunt Rachel had lent them, so that 
they were all familiar with Robinson Crusoe’s 
exciting adventures. 

‘I'll be Robinson Crusoe, or I won’t play at all,’ 
said John. ‘I’m a lot older than you, and I don’t 
see why I have to be a savage.’ 

‘But I thought of the game,’ said Andrew. 
‘Aunt Rachel didn’t mind being Friday. She let 
me be Robinson Crusoe.’ 

‘Then you’ve had your turn. It’s my turn now.’ 

So Andrew reluctantly took the part of Friday, 
for this argument seemed unanswerable. 

The game gave them occupation for days, the 
only trouble being that Andrew and John were not 
allowed to go to the island without Frank or a 
grown person; but Aunt Rachel was very obliging 
and, when Frank was busy in other ways, she could 
be counted on to take a book to the island and sit 
there while they played. It was she who suggested 
that they should take turns in being Robinson 
Crusoe. It was John’s turn the first three days of 
the week, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and 
Andrew’s the last three. 

This made a variety in the week, and no matter 
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how much Andrew was ordered about by Robinson 
Crusoe the first part of the week, he had the pleas- 
ure of looking forward to Thursday, when he would 
have a chance to give orders to Friday. 

One morning when Aunt Rachel and Muriel had 
gone off for the day the boys were so lucky as to 
capture Cousin Benjamin. 

‘Come to the desert island and play ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe”’ with us,’ they begged. 

‘I have some writing I must do,’ said he. 

‘But you are not writing now,’ said Andrew. 

‘You are not writing,’ echoed John. ‘You can 
smoke just as well on the island as on this pi- 
azza. 

‘We'll let you be the pirate captain if you’ll only 
come,’ said Andrew. 

‘If I play, I am going to be Robinson Crusoe,’ 
said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘But it is my turn to be Robinson Crusoe. I’ve 
waited for it all the week,’ said Andrew. 

‘That makes no difference,’ said Cousin Ben- 
jamin. ‘If I play I shall be Robinson Crusoe, or 
I won’t play at all.’ 

This was final and Andrew said, ‘Then I’ll be 
Friday.’ 

‘But it is my turn to be Friday,’ said John. 

‘Then who can I be?’ said Andrew. 

‘You can be Thursday,’ said Cousin Benjamin, 
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‘for it is on Thursday that you’ve come to me.’ 

‘But there isn’t any Thursday in the book,’ 
Andrew objected. 

‘Everything that happens isn’t put into a book,’ 
said Cousin Benjamin. ‘You are Thursday and 
you have come to me this very day. You cannot 
speak one word of English, only a strange language 
of your own that I can’t understand.’ 

Andrew laughed and immediately talked in a 
very remarkable lingo. It was great fun for him. 

‘What does he say?’ Cousin Benjamin asked, 
turning to Friday. ‘You'll have to be the inter- 
preter.’ 

John, who was not quick at things of this sort, 
shook his head and Andrew went over and whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

‘He says, ‘‘I love you very much, good master, 
and I am glad to live with you.”’’ 

‘Why shouldn’t we take our dinner with us?’ 
said Cousin Benjamin. ‘It is too good a morning 
to waste.’ 

‘A picnic? Oh, Cousin Benjamin!’ Andrew’s 
eyes shone. 

When Cousin Josephine was told of the plan she 
said, ‘A picnic on the island? Well, I declare! I 
should think you were six years old, Benjamin.’ 

‘Put it a little older than that, Josephine. I feel 
at least eight and possibly nine.’ 
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‘And you will leave me to eat my lunch alone?’ 
said she. 

‘Why, yes, Josephine, unless you would like to 
come with us,’ he answered with a mischievous 
smile. ‘Robinson Crusoe didn’t have any women 
on the island, to be sure, but you could be the 
captain of the pirate ship disguised in women’s 
clothes.’ e 

‘No, I thank you,’ said Cousin Josephine firmly. 

It was a wonderful day, the most wonderful that 
Andrew had ever passed. They took a basket of 
provisions with them which Thursday and Friday 
took turns in carrying, and Andrew jabbered all 
the way to the island in his unknown language. 

‘Kee bar di say,’ he said, and whispered in John’s 
ear the meaning of these words. 

‘He says it is a fine day,’ said John. 

At the other end of the island there was a small 
shelter with room for two people to sit there, or 
for three if two were children. It was where Cousin 
Josephine and her husband would often sit to- 
gether in the days when he was too much of an 
invalid to walk farther, and here he would sit with 
his binocular glasses and watch the little boats far 
away on the other side of the lake. The trees had 
grown up so now that the view from this point was 
obscured; but this made no difference to Thursday 
and Friday, as they could climb trees and take their 
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observations in this way. Cousin Benjamin had his 
field glasses with him, slung around his neck by a 
leather strap. 

‘T think it wiser to take them with us,’ he ob- 
served, ‘for there is no knowing when the pirate 
captain may appear.’ 

Fido, the Crawfords’ dog, followed them across 
the bridge to the island, which was very fortunate 
as he was a valuable actor. 

‘He will bark and warn us of the approach of 
enemies,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘Yes, he’ll be very useful,’ said Thursday. 

‘It is astonishing how quickly you are picking 
up English, Thursday, and you speak with such 
a perfect accent,’ said Robinson Crusoe. ‘I 
couldn’t say that better myself.’ 

Andrew laughed and returned to his lingo. 

‘Pa quat we shoul,’ he said. 

‘That means, “I am glad I speak right, 
John, who had now caught on to the game. 

‘No, it doesn’t,’ said Andrew, ‘it means, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, I am glad to please you.”’’ 

‘This is more and more remarkable,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin, and so the nonsense continued. 

The little shelter, which was merely a seat open 
on all sides, but with a roof overhead, made a good 
dwelling for Robinson Crusoe. 

After they had had their lunch, Thursday and 
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Friday lay down and went to sleep. When they 
waked up they acted some scenes from the book 
and late in the afternoon Thursday scrambled up 
the tree with Cousin Benjamin’s field glasses hang- 
ing around his neck by the leather strap. He took 
them out of the case and looked through them. 

‘Oh,’ he cried in excitement, ‘I see Aunt Rachel 
and Muriel coming back in their canoe.’ 

‘¢ Aunt Rachel and Muriel’? I know no such 
persons,’ said Robinson Crusoe. ‘Look again, 
Thursday, you must be mistaken. Women never 
come to this desert island.’ 

‘They have women’s clothes on all right,’ said 
Thursday. | 

‘It must be the pirate captain and one of his 
crew dressed like women so as to take us off our 
guard,’ said Robinson Crusoe. 

Friday waved frantically to the approaching 
canoe, for he wanted Muriel to land on the island. 

‘They are coming here,’ said Thursday from his 
tree. ‘See, gar be shum.’ 

‘We will hide and jump out at them,’ said 
Friday. 

Presently the girls landed and the two small boys 
fell upon them with shrieks. 

‘You are our prisoners,’ said Thursday, seizing 
Rachel by the arm. 

‘You can’t deceive us, although you are dressed 
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in women’s clothes,’ said Robinson Crusoe. ‘We 
know you are the pirate captain and one of his 
crew.’ 

John took hold of Muriel’s gown, but said no- 
thing. 

‘Well, I never,’ said Muriel, detaching her skirt 
from the little boy’s hand, ‘you silly little boys!’ — 
and she looked at Cousin Benjamin as she spoke. 
“Come, Ben, there will be time before supper for 
you to take me canoeing.’ 

‘He is Robinson Crusoe,’ said Andrew, ‘and 
John is Friday and I am Thursday, another 
savage.’ 

“You are a savage all right, I never doubted 
that,’ said his sister. 

‘I can’t talk much English,’ Andrew explained. 

‘Well, that is a good thing, at any rate,’ said 
Muriel. ‘I hope it will be some time before you 
learn any.’ 

‘But I have a language of my own,’ he said. ‘Far 
see joom shay bah.’ 

“You are the most foolish set of children I have 
seen for some time, and I am going to take Cousin 
Benjamin away before he is raving crazy,’ said 
Muriel. 

‘But Robinson Crusoe cannot leave these young 
savages alone on the island,’ said Cousin Benjamin; 
‘he must see them home first.’ 


‘THEY ARE COMING HERE,’ SAID THURSDAY FROM 
HIS TREE 
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‘T’ll see them home,’ said Rachel. 

‘You are the pirate captain, disguised in wo- 
men’s clothes,’ said Andrew. ‘Phy so she byer.’ 

‘No,’ said Rachel, ‘I am Thursday’s aunt. I 
heard he was on the desert island and so I came to 
join him.’ 

‘Good-bye, foolish people,’ said Muriel, waving 
to them gayly as she went off with Cousin Ben- 
jamin. ‘Shat que be nag.’ 

It was a few days later that an exciting scene 
took place on the island. Andrew and John were 
playing about the boat house one afternoon when 
they looked across and saw Cousin Benjamin and 
Muriel paddling toward the island in the canoe. 

‘They are going to land,’ said Andrew. ‘Let’s 
go across the bridge and come up where they can’t 
see us and surprise them. I’ll be Friday and you 
can be Thursday and we'll give a regular war 
whoop and scare them.’ 

They crossed the bridge in silence, and then went 
around to the other side of the island on the sandy 
beach. Andrew took off his shoes and stockings 
so as to make still less noise, John was barefooted. 

Andrew looked regretfully at the footprints on 
the sand. It would be a grand chance to act the 
finding of Friday’s footprint, a scene they had al- 
ready acted more than once, but there was no time 
for this now. They sat for a while under a tree in 
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silence so as to give Cousin Benjamin and Muriel 
time to get seated somewhere. Then the boys 
crept softly along on the sand and saw them at last. 
Muriel was sitting on a rock and Cousin Benjamin 
had thrown himself down on the grass by her side. 
The savages stole up softly behind them. Cousin 
Benjamin had a quaint old ring in his hand and 
Muriel was holding out her left hand to him. 

Andrew and John gave a wild war whoop and 
ran forward. 

The startled pair turned quickly, and in the 
confusion the ring was dropped. 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ said Muriel, scrambling to 
her feet, ‘you little imps! You little savages!’ 

‘We scared you, didn’t we?’ said Andrew. 

‘Not at all,’ said Muriel. ‘It takes more than 
that to scare me.’ She and Cousin Benjamin 
stooped to pick up the ring, but Andrew was too 
quick for them. He found it in the grass. 

‘What a funny ring,’ he said, as he picked it up. 
‘Why, it is a little rose, and it has something writ- 
ten in the inside. What does it say?’ —and he 
put it on his thumb as he spoke. 

‘It is a seal ring that belonged to Cousin Ben- 
jamin’s mother,’ said Muriel. ‘He is giving it to 
me, so I can seal my letters.’ 

‘But you never do seal your letters,’ said An- 
drew. ‘You'd better give it to me, Cousin Ben- 
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jamin. I'd have lots of fun sealing my letters.’ 

‘You have such a large correspondence,’ scoffed 
Muriel. 

‘Give me the ring, young man,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin. 

‘Not until you tell me what it says in the inside,’ 
said Andrew. 

‘It is a Latin motto, which you couldn’t under- 
stand. Come, no nonsense — hand over the ring.’ 

Andrew did so reluctantly, and Cousin Ben- 
jamin dropped it into his pocket. 

Andrew wondered why he did not see the ring on 
Muriel’s finger, and a few days later, after Cousin 
Benjamin had come back from a trip to Boston, 
Muriel wore a very beautiful diamond ring on the 
third finger of her left hand. There was a large 
diamond in the center with small ones around it. 

‘Now you’ve got that ring,’ said Andrew, ‘won’t 
vou give me the other to seal my letters with?’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ said Muriel. 

‘But I don’t see why you need two rings. I 
could have such fun sealing letters with it.’ 

‘Some day, when you are a very good boy, [ll 
let you seal a letter with the ring.’ 


CHAPTER X 
NEW FRIENDS 


ANpDREw felt as if his world were falling to pieces, 
for there were to be so many changes. Cousin Ben- 
jamin had already gone back to his college and 
Cousin Josephine was shutting up the Towers and 
going to Boston for the winter; and she was plan- 
ning to take Muriel and Andrew with her. Muriel 
wanted one free winter before marrying Cousin 
Benjamin. 

And alas! Aunt Rachel was going back to her 
little white cottage near the Kirklands, in a country 
town. Andrew did not see why he should not go 
with her. He thought about this for a long time. 
He was sure he should like living with Aunt Rachel 
in the country next door to the Kirkland children 
of whom he had heard so many stories. It made 
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him terribly, homesick to see Aunt Rachel beginning 
to pack up her things. He had never loved any one 
so much since his mother died. It was bad enough 
to have to say good-bye to John, and the yellow 
kitten, and Frank, but it did seem too terrible to 
have to say good-bye to Aunt Rachel, for she was 
a part of the family. ‘It ought not to be,’ Andrew 
said to himself. ‘It is too sad. A boy who has lost 
his mother ought not to lose his aunt. It is too 
much.’ 

He went into the room where Aunt Rachel was 
doing her packing. When she went out for some- 
thing he climbed into her trunk, and at her ap- 
proach popped up like a Jack-in-the-box. 

‘I want to live with you, Aunt Rachel, so let’s 
play I’m going by express in the trunk.’ 

‘All right, that’s as good a game as any other. 
l’ll mark the trunk, ‘‘This side up with care. 
Breakable.’’ They probably will stand you on 
your head a few times, and possibly break one of 
your arms, but you won't mind a little thing like 
that.’ 

‘Of course not, I’m not a baby. I’m truly going 
to live with you, Aunt Rachel. I’ve made up my 
mind. I shall be as bad as I can be if I live with 
Cousin Josephine, and as good as good if I live with 
you.’ 

‘That would be quite a change.’ 
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‘Aunt Rachel, don’t you love me very much?’ 

‘Sometimes, when you are a good boy.’ 

‘I love you every minute. I don’t think goodness 
and badness have anything to do with loving 
people.’ 

‘I don’t think you would love me so much if I 
were to tease and tease and make a great fuss as 
you do sometimes.’ 

‘I should love you just the same. And I’d give 
it to you, whatever it was you wanted. Did you 
ever want something very, very much, Aunt 
Rachel?’ 

‘Yes, often, but teasing and making a fuss 
wouldn’t do any good. It never does, even if it 
gets you the thing you want, for you don’t enjoy it 
if you get it that way.’ 

‘Sometimes you do,’ he said; ‘if it is ice cream it 
tastes just as good as if you hadn’t teased.’ 

‘Does it? It wouldn’t to me. I should be so 
ashamed of myself for making such a scene.’ 

‘You might be ashamed,’ he conceded, ‘but the 
ice cream would taste good — especially if it had 
nuts in it as it had the other night. Aunt Rachel, 
you'll let me live with you?’ he pleaded. 

‘I haven’t anything to say about it. It isa mat- 
ter for your Cousin Josephine and your Cousin 
Benjamin to decide. They are your guardians.’ 

‘I asked Cousin Benjamin. He said he thought 
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it was a fine plan, but it was for you and Cousin 
Josephine to decide. He said you always knew 
your own mind and if you didn’t want me it was no 
good teasing. But you do want me, don’t your’ 

‘I am not so sure you would want to come if 
you knew what it was going to be like. There 
would be no Marie to wait on you, no servants at 
all — only me — with my hands so full I’d have 
very little time. You’d have to help me do a lot of 
things; and if you lived with me, you'd never, 
never get a thing that you had teased for. Come, 
get out of my trunk, you little rascal, and run 
along and leave me in peace to finish my packing.’ 

‘I’ll help you pack’ — and he seized her gray 
gown and dragged it along the floor. “Aunt Rachel, 
let’s play we are going to surprise Cousin Benjamin 
by going to live with him. He has servants, but 
no ladies and children living with him. Think how 
pleased he would be if he found us at his house, and 
he heard we had come to make him a visit.’ 

‘He wouldn’t be pleased at all. People don’t 
like surprises.’ 

‘I told him I’d like to live with him, and he said 
he wasn’t fixed so he could make a little boy happy, . 
but that when Muriel came to live with him I 
could stay as long as I liked. But I said I shouldn’t 
like, for Muriel didn’t know how to make little 
boys happy. He said, ‘‘Why not?” — he should 
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think she was just the one who could. And I said 
if he was a little boy he’d know why not.’ 

‘Are you going to clear out and leave me to my 
packing?’ 

‘Yes, if you'll promise to let me live with you.’ 

‘T’ll make no promises.’ 

Rachel was touched by the boy’s devotion. 
Suppose she should take him back with her for a 
visit? He could be sent to his Cousin Josephine at 
any time, if the experiment were not a success. 

When the suggestion was made to Cousin Jo- 
sephine, she was obviously relieved, and said all she 
would ask was that Rachel and the boy should 
come down to Boston and make her and Muriel a 
winter visit. 

‘We'll come at Christmas time,’ Andrew an- 
nounced cheerfully. ‘That’s the only time we can 
come, for I am going to the Primary School with 
the other kids.’ 

Andrew was very much excited when they 
reached Longfield where Aunt Rachel lived, and 
the train slowed up. 

‘Do you suppose the Kirklands will meet us?’ 
he asked. | 

‘I am sure they will. Yes, there is Mrs. Kirk- 
land, and Eugenia and Billy.’ 

‘He’s a lot older than me,’ Andrew said in dis- 
appointed tones. 
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‘Nearly twice your age,’ said Rachel; “he is 
eleven.’ 

‘I thought he would be nearer my age.’ 

Eugenia was a tall girl of thirteen, very shy, but 
with such lovely eyes and so sweet a smile that 
Andrew was drawn to her at once. 

They all got into a carriage that was waiting at 
the station. And presently they turned into the 
avenue that led up to the Kirklands’ large house, 
and to the smaller one where Aunt Rachel lived. 
The two houses were on the same side of the ave- 
nue, not far apart, with the grassy lawn separating 
them. 

Andrew liked his aunt’s little house, and he went 
over it from top to bottom with glad exclamations. 

‘It is almost as small as the white cottage we 
lived in when I had the measles,’ said he. ‘But how 
pretty it is, Aunt Rachel!’ 

He liked his own room very much, opening out 
of Aunt Rachel’s, and with a view of the river in 
the distance behind trees. There were some pic- 
ture-books and a paint-box on the table and pic- 
tures to be colored, which the Kirkland children 
had thoughtfully put there. Best of all, however, 
was a friend who came and put out a paw to him. 

‘Why, it is Muriel’s dog,’ he said. ‘You didn’t 
tell me Folly was going to live with us.’ 

‘I thought it would be a nice surprise for you,’ 
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said his aunt. ‘You know I told you the Kirklands 
were keeping him this summer while I was away.’ 

Andrew was delighted. ‘I think I like dogs al- 
most better than people,’ he said. ‘Don’t you, 
Aunt Rachel?’ 

‘They are better than some people, certainly.’ 

‘Of course I’d rather have you than a dog,’ said 
Andrew, ‘and I like Cousin Benjamin better than 
any dog, but Cousin Josephine...’ 

‘Never mind about Cousin Josephine. She has 
been most devoted and kind to you, and she is 
paying your expenses. If you couldn’t have any 
new clothes, you would find how useful Cousin 
Josephine is, a good deal more so than Folly.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Andrew. ‘She may be more useful, 
but not such fun to play with.’ 

The great excitement in the little boy’s life was 
going to school, for he had never been to a school 
before. He was shy at first and afraid of the other 
boys, but after a few days he came back with the 
information that he had made a new friend. 

‘His name is Peter Gale,’ said Andrew, ‘and he’s 
just as big as me, no bigger, like John, and no 
smaller, just the same size.’ 

‘I thought you would like Peter,’ said Rachel. 

‘He’s got blocks at his house,’ said Andrew, ‘and 
he wants me to come and play with him this after- 
noon. May I go, Aunt Rachel?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘He calls me “‘Andy,”’’ said the little boy. ‘He 
says it’s easier to say, but when I called him 
“Pete” he didn’t like it, and said that I must call 
him ‘“‘Peter.’’ So I call him ‘Peter’ and he calls 
me ‘“Andy.’’ I like the sound of “Andy,” don’t 
you, Aunt Rachel?’ 

‘T like ‘‘ Andrew” better, but I think ‘Andy”’ is 
a good name for Peter to call you by.’ 

Besides Peter, Andrew had the whole Kirkland 
family for his friends, as well as their two dogs. 
Then there was Lucifer, Aunt Rachel’s black cat, 
who was very friendly when the dogs were not 
around. Andrew was a little afraid of Mr. Kirk- 
land, who was an invalid in a wheel chair, who 
sometimes made unkind remarks; but he loved 
Mrs. Kirkland, who was Aunt Rachel’s best friend, 
and almost as dear as Aunt Rachel herself. And 
yet, much as he liked them all, Andrew was looking 
forward to Christmas, for he and Aunt Rachel were 
to go to Boston to see Cousin Josephine and Muriel, 
and Cousin Benjamin was to spend his vacation 
there. Dear Cousin Benjamin! there was no one 
like him in the whole world. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BOSTON VISIT 


AND yet, when it came time to go to Boston, 
Andrew did not want to leave, for there was to be 
a Christmas tree at school, and another at Peter’s 
house, and the Kirklands, who could not have 
much of a celebration on account of their father’s 
state of health, had asked him to hang his Christ- 
mas stocking with theirs. 

‘Couldn’t we go down the day after Christmas?’ 
said Andrew, but Aunt Rachel was firm. 

‘I wish we could stay over,’ she said, ‘but Cousin 
Josephine is counting on us for Christmas, and she 
doesn’t like people to change their plans. And 
Cousin Benjamin will be there, you know how 
much you like to see him.’ 

‘He is the nicest person I know,’ said Andrew, 
‘but he isn’t Peter.’ 
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As soon as Andrew was in the train, Longfield 
seemed very far away and he became greatly inter- 
ested in what he could see out of the car window. 

He was homesick, however, when he got to 
Cousin Josephine’s. He did not like her dark city 
house, which seemed all up and down stairs. To 
be sure it was good fun to slide down the three 
flights of balusters, a thing he was not supposed to 
do, but unfortunately you could not slide up them, 
and he was always leaving something he wanted at 
the top of the house. He missed Peter, and he 
missed Folly. 

It was better after Cousin Benjamin came, but 
he was always doing things with Muriel, and they 
seemed to like to be by themselves. Christmas 
Day, however, he enjoyed very much, but after 
it had passed things were rather flat again. 
Even Aunt Rachel seemed more sober than when 
she was at home. 

‘I wish we were in Longfield,’ he said to her one 
day as they sat together in her room. ‘I’m very, 
very homesick.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Aunt Rachel. 

This was a great surprise to Andrew. He had 
not supposed Aunt Rachel was ever homesick. 

‘You see,’ she said, ‘I used to live in this house 
with Cousin Benjamin’s mother, and her second 
husband, Mr. Thurston, who was my cousin. They 
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were as good to me as if I were their niece. She 
was the loveliest woman I have ever known, and 
it is sad to be here without her. But we mustn’t 
let any of our kind friends suspect that we are 
homesick.’ 

‘I guess they suspect I am, all right,’ said An- 
drew. ‘I’ve said quite a lot about wishing I had 
Peter and Folly to play with.’ 

‘Well, from now on,’ said Aunt Rachel, ‘we'll 
make up our minds to have as good a time as we 
can in Boston.’ 

It did seem too bad to have Aunt Rachel home- 
sick. Andrew felt he must do something about it. 

‘T’ll take you for a walk,’ he said. 

Rachel looked down at him and smiled. 

‘That will be just the thing to set me up. Sup- 
pose we go to the Common and feed the pigeons,’ 
she said. ‘I know a store near by where we can 
get a box of crackers. We can crumble them up and 
feed them to the doves, bit by bit.’ 

Andrew was enchanted at this prospect, and 
they went with their box of crackers to the Com- 
mon near the fountain. Although it was the last 
week in December, it was a mild day and the Com- 
mon was flooded with sunshine. The doves came 
down with a whirr of shimmering wings, close to 
Rachel and Andrew as they crumbled up bits of 
cracker, 
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‘They are so pretty, Aunt Rachel!’ said Andrew 
in delight. ‘Look at that lovely one, all white 
except trimmings of black, and that beautiful gray 
one.’ 

He held the box proudly, and doled out a cracker 
at a time to Aunt Rachel. 

Presently who should come along but Muriel 
and Cousin Benjamin. 

‘What a picture you two make!’ said Cousin 
Benjamin. 

‘Give me a cracker, Andrew,’ said Muriel. ‘I 
want to make a picture too.’ 

Andrew shook his head. ‘You can’t have any,’ 
he said. 

‘Can’t I have one?’ begged Cousin Benjamin, 
but Andrew was firm. 

‘Couldn’t you give them each just one?’ said 
Aunt Rachel. 

‘No, they’ve got lots of money. They can get 
their own crackers if they want them’ — and with 
a laugh Muriel and Cousin Benjamin passed on. 

The next morning something very pleasant hap- 
pened. Cousin Benjamin said to Andrew, ‘Would 
you like to go for a walk, old chap?’ 

Andrew’s eyes shone. ‘Just by our two selves?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where’s Muriel?’ 
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‘She’s gone into the country to some affair where 
only girls are asked to lunch.’ 

As they went down the steps of the house 
Andrew noticed that Cousin Benjamin was carry- 
ing some books. 

‘Can’t I help you carry them?’ he asked. 

Cousin Benjamin gave him the smallest one in 
the pile. 

‘It will help me very much if you will carry that,’ 
he said. 

Andrew promptly dropped it. 

‘Oh, dear, I didn’t mean to do that,’ he said, as 
he stooped to pick it up from the slippery sidewalk. 

He was grateful to Cousin Benjamin for not 
taking it away from him, or saying, as any one 
else would have done, ‘How careless you are!’ 

They turned into Beacon Street, and went into 
the Athenzum where Cousin Benjamin was going 
to leave his books. Andrew was entranced with 
the place, for it had little staircases that seemed 
made on purpose for a boy to run up and down. 
These staircases led to small balconies where there 
were many books. Probably some of them had 
pictures in them. Andrew ran up one of the stair- 
cases and looked down on the room below. Cousin 
Benjamin had his back turned, and he thought it 
would be fun to hide and make him wonder where 
he had gone, but his attention was caught by the 
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sight of a pleasant-looking man who came up to 
Cousin Benjamin and greeted him as an old 
friend. 

Andrew stood still to listen to what they were 
saying. They talked low so as not to disturb the 
readers at the tables. 

‘Macomber, this is fortunate,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin, ‘for it will save me the bother of writing 
a note. I am going to take Muriel Forbes and her 
aunt out to show them the college and my house, 
some day this week, probably Friday afternoon. 
I’ve let two of the maids go on a vacation and I 
was going to ask your wife if she would glance 
around and see if everything was in shape. I 
thought she wouldn’t mind pouring tea for us.’ 

‘It will be much better for you to come over to 
us for tea,’ said Mr. Macomber, and so they talked 
on. 

‘By the way,’ said Cousin Benjamin, ‘I! have 
Emily’s boy with me. I know you'll like to see him. 
I don’t know where the rascal has gone.’ 

‘T think he’s up in the gallery,’ said Mr. Ma- 
comber; ‘I’ve been puzzled by something familiar 
in his face ever since we’ve been talking.’ 

Andrew came down and was presented to Mr. 
Macomber. 

‘T want to go out and see your house, Cousin 
Benjamin,’ said Andrew. There was no response. 
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‘I want to go out and see your house’ — and 
he gave Cousin Benjamin a vigorous punch. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that; you might be 
a bother.’ 

‘Not to Aunt Rachel, if she goes. She says I’m 
her greatest comfort. She has said so lots of times,’ 
he said earnestly. 

Cousin Benjamin laughed. 

‘Oh, bring him along,’ said Mr. Macomber. 
‘I have a boy just your size,’ he said to Andrew, 
‘besides a few girls of assorted sizes.’ 

What a wonderful family! Andrew felt he could 
not bear it if it were decided that he would be too 
much bother to take on the trip. He made up his 
mind to be extra good until Friday. And then 
perhaps after all his goodness, Friday would be icy 
cold or there would be a snow-storm. But Friday, 
although cold, was sunny and Andrew went along 
with the others to the train feeling as happy as it 
is possible for a boy to be. He sat by Aunt Rachel 
in the train, and Cousin Benjamin and Muriel sat 
a few seats in front of them, and had a great deal 
to say to each other. 

They were met at the station by Mr. Macomber 
and his son, who was a size larger than Andrew. 
He had light hair and blue eyes like his father, and 
his name was Kenneth. 

The two boys followed the older people, saying 
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very little at first, but a yellow collie dog that 
Andrew saw in the distance set him at ease. 

‘That dog looks just like Folly,’ he said. 

‘Is Folly your dog?’ Kenneth asked. 

‘He is my sister’s dog, but he lives with Aunt 
Rachel and me.’ 

‘We have a dog,’ said Kenneth, ‘and sometimes 
she has lots of puppies, and we have to give them 
away. I always want to keep them all.’ 

By the time they had reached Cousin Benjamin’s 
house, Andrew thought he had never seen such a 
friendly boy. He felt as if he had known him all his 
life. 

Andrew liked the house so much he decided he 
would come as soon as possible and make Cousin 
Benjamin a long visit. It was red brick and two 
stories high with a flat roof and a white balustrade 
around it. The inside of the house was delightful 
with its wide hall and large rooms opening out of it, 
full of sunshine. 

‘What lovely colors the walls are, Ben!’ said 
Muriel. ‘I didn’t know you had so much taste. 
There ought to be curtains in all the rooms and 
more pictures; the walls look bare with so few.’ 

‘You can stuff the walls with pictures when 
you come here, if you like,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘T like not having the sun shut out by curtains, 
and not having many pictures,’ said Andrew. 
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‘I am glad your taste is suited,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin. 

‘Can’t we go up on the roof?’ asked Andrew. 

‘The roof, on this cold day?’ said Muriel. 

‘I’ll have a roof party especially for Andrew 
when he comes to visit us,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

They all went over to Mr. Macomber’s house, 
which was just across the way, for tea, and here the 
real fun began, for while the older people had tea 
in the parlor Andrew was taken to the nursery by 
his young host. He was dazzled by the loveliness 
of the girls. There was a nearly grown-up one 
called Dorothy, who went downstairs presently to 
have tea with the older people. She had hair almost 
as yellow as Muriel’s, and she was very lovely to 
look upon. Then there was a middle-sized girl 
about ten, called Violet, who poured lemonade for 
them in the nursery. She was as pretty in her way, 
with her dark hair and blue eyes. But the most 
enchanting of all was Effie, a fair-haired little girl 
not quite five, who put her hand confidingly in 
Andrew’s and made him sit by her at the table. 

‘We've got a baby,’ said Effie, with pride. “Have 
you got a baby at your house?’ 

‘No,’ said Andrew. ‘We’ve never had a baby at 
any of the houses where I’ve lived.’ 

‘He’s terribly cunning,’ said Effie, “but you 
can’t see him, ’cause he’s taking his nap.’ 
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After they had had their lemonade and animal 
crackers and small sponge cakes, Violet cleared the 
table. 

‘I want to show you my alphabet card Grandma 
sent me at Christmas,’ said Effie. ‘I’m learning my 
letters on it, and we paint the letters any color we 
like. My name begins with an ‘“E.’’’ 

‘So does my middle name,’ said Andrew. 

This coincidence seemed to appeal to the small 
girl. ‘I’ll let you paint the “‘E” for me,’ she said. 
‘I can’t paint very well and I might spoil the 
card.’ 

Andrew read: 


‘E is for Effie, who’s getting some knowledge, 
And F is for Father returning from college.’ 


There was a small snapshot of Effie pasted on 
the card and another of her father. 

‘What color shall we paint the letter?’ asked 
Effie. 

‘T’ll let you choose.’ 

‘I think pink would look nice,’ said Effie, “and it 
comes next to father’s ‘‘F.’’ He’s going to paint 
his green.’ 

Andrew was delighted with the card. And he 
read it all through eagerly, from 


‘A is for Ass, and I hope you’re not one, 
And B is for Baby, whose life’s just begun,’ 
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down to 
‘Y’s Mr. Yates, who’s so friendly to you, 
And Z is the Zebra you saw at the Zoo.’ 

It seemed as if he could not live unless he had 
a card like this one. Perhaps Aunt Rachel would 
make him one. He and Effe painted the ‘E’ pink. 
He held her fingers and let her paint part of it 
herself. Meanwhile the fire crackled pleasantly on 
the nursery hearth, and the sun gave one last look 
in at the window as it was about to set, and 
Andrew thought in all the world there could not 
be a happier family than this one. 

‘I don’t want to go home,’ he said. ‘Can’t you 
and I stay at your house?’ he asked Cousin Ben- 
jamin. 

‘You'll have many a good time with the Macom- 
ber children when you come and make Muriel and 
me a visit,’ he said. 

But somehow having Muriel there would take 
away half the fun. 

When Andrew was about to leave, little Effie 
threw herself upon him. 

‘I want you to paint all the letters for me,’ she 
said, ‘and I want you to wait and see the baby 
when he wakes up. Can’t they leave you to make 
us a visit?’ 

This seemed a delightful plan to Andrew, but 
for some reason best known to themselves it did 
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not appeal to the grown people. They seemed so 
intelligent at times one almost forgot they were 
not children, and then that way of sticking to one’s 
plans came over them. 

‘Come, Andrew’ — and it was Cousin Benjamin 
himself who said it, ‘don’t dawdle any more. We 
must be going.’ 


CHAPTER XII 


NURSING COUSIN BENJAMIN 


Cousin BENJAMIN had had quite a cold the day he 
went to show them his house and he added to it, 
and the next day Cousin Josephine positively for- 
bade his going out. 

‘Muriel will be so disappointed,’ he said. ‘We 
were going to dine at an Italian restaurant and go 
to the Symphony afterwards.’ 

‘You will dine here, and be lucky if you dine at 
all,’ said Cousin Josephine. ‘Lie down on the 
sofa,’ she commanded, ‘while I take your temper- 
ature. I am sure you have one.’ 

‘I’m all right, there is nothing the matter with 
me, except a slight cold in my head. If every one 
stayed in who had one, the Boston streets would 
be deserted at this season.’ 

Andrew was greatly interested. Cousin Ben- 
jamin looked as if he were going to throw a sofa 
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cushion at Cousin Josephine, but he merely took 
it from behind his head where she had put it and 
sat up straight. 

Cousin Josephine went over to him with her 
thermometer. 

‘I’m not going to have my temperature taken,’ 
he announced firmly. ‘I never take it. If I have 
one it is a secret.’ 

‘Come, Rachel,’ said Cousin Josephine, ‘see 
what you can do with him.’ 

Rachel went over to him with the thermometer. 

‘Open your mouth and put out your tongue,’ she 
said in a businesslike way. ‘You don’t behave as 
well as Andrew does.’ 

Andrew, who was listening just outside the room, 
appeared at these words. 

‘It feels awful funny the first time,’ he said, ‘but 
you'll get used to it.’ 

Cousin Benjamin smiled and behaved with per- 
fect propriety. 3 

‘You have a little temperature,’ Rachel said, 
‘not much, but enough to keep you in.’ 

When Cousin Josephine found what his tempera- 
ture was she insisted on sending for the doctor. 

As he was an old friend of Cousin Benjamin’s he 
was rather glad to see him. 

The doctor was comforting when he came. He 
pronounced Cousin Benjamin’s heart and lungs in 
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excellent condition, and said if he went to bed and 
stayed there for a day or two he would get over the 
cold quicker. Mrs. Morton and Muriel had better 
go to the Symphony Concert, for he would get well 
faster if he were kept quiet. Miss Forbes was as 
good as a nurse and she could give him his med- 
icine. 

Two afternoons later when Cousin Benjamin was 
dressed and lying on the sofa, and Cousin Josephine 
and Muriel were at another concert, Andrew felt it 
was time for him to take a hand in the nursing. 
Cousin Benjamin had seemed very happy that 
morning when Muriel was reading to him and talk- 
ing to him, but this afternoon he seemed depressed. 
Aunt Rachel had gone down to prepare her pa- 
tient’s orange juice. She said to Andrew, ‘If 
Cousin Benjamin calls me, you can tell him I am 
coming right back. Don’t go any farther than the 
door.’ 

Andrew paused in the doorway. ‘Cousin Ben- 
jamin, are you awake?’ he asked. 

“Yes, old man.’ 

‘Do you feel lonely? Would you like to talk to 
me?’ 

‘Now I think of it, that is just what I should 
like. A little conversation with one of my own 
sex. There have been too many women fussing 
about.’ 
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Cousin Benjamin spoke in a very hoarse voice. 

‘That’s what I thought,’ said Andrew. He stood 
on the doorsill. ‘You see I’m not coming into your 
room. Aunt Rachel said not to. I couldn’t get 
germs so far off?’ 

‘No,’ said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘Does your head ache?’ Andrew asked, ‘or does 
it just feel fuzzy-wuzzy?’ 

‘It feels very, very fuzzy-wuzzy.’ 

‘T think that’s much worse than an ache,’ said 
Andrew. 

poo.d0l,’ 

‘You had better not talk,’ said Andrew. ‘It’ll be 
bad for your voice. You ought to be glad you 
haven’t got the measles. When I had the measles 
my head felt fifty thousand times worse.’ 

‘Couldn’t you make it sixty thousand times?’ 

‘No, that is too much.’ 

‘It is better to be accurate,’ said Cousin Ben- 
jamin. 

‘When I had the measles,’ Andrew went on, ‘my 
head was just filled full of fuzzy-wuzz, just as if the 
measles were in it as thick as raisins in Mrs. 
Phineas Brown’s cake.’ 

‘I’ll certainly avoid taking the measles,’ said 
Cousin Benjamin. 

‘Don’t talk,’ said Andrew. 

He paused to think of something that would in- 
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terest Cousin Benjamin. The big man looked at 
the small boy and he smiled as he had not done 
since he had had the cold. 

‘Cousin Benjamin,’ said Andrew, Cacntne t you 
like Aunt Rachel and me to come and live with 
you until Muriel comes? Then when you had a 
cold we could nurse you. You needn’t talk, for it 
makes you cough, you can just nod your head or 
shake it. Would you like Aunt Rachel and me to 
come and live with you? We could go back with 
you when you go back.’ 

Cousin Benjamin nodded his head so vigorously 
that it sent Andrew into shrieks of laughter. 

‘It isn’t any good to plan for it,’ said Cousin 
Benjamin in his hoarse voice. ‘Your Aunt Rachel 
has other cares.’ 

‘Only Folly, and we could bring him along. lf 
we lived with you I could play with Kenneth every 
day, and Violet and Effie, and I could see the baby. 
He didn’t wake up when I was there.’ 

ooo a broad smile lighted up Cousin Renin 
min’s face. 

‘If you and I could plan things what a nice world 
we'd have,’ said Cousin Benjamin, and again he 
coughed. 

‘You mustn’t talk,’ said Andrew. ‘Shall I tell 
you a story? You can nod or shake your head.’ 

Again Cousin Benjamin nodded vigorously. 
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‘It is about my little white rabbit I had in 
California,’ said Andrew. 

‘How interesting. I had a white rabbit once,’ 
said Cousin Benjamin. 

‘Mine wasn’t a real rabbit,’ said Andrew, ‘just 
a make-believe one. We couldn’t be bothered with 
any pets because we moved so often, so I had 
make-believe ones I thought of in my mind. In 
some ways they were more convenient, because 
they didn’t have to be fed, and you could take them 
on the train, only of course when we got Folly I 
liked him a lot better, only sometimes Folly won’t 
mind, and the rabbit would always do just what I 
said. But finally, after Folly came, I got tired of 
the rabbit and I let it go back to its own people, 
but it had lots of adventures first. I'll tell you some 
of them some time, not now’ — for he heard Aunt 
Rachel’s feet on the stairs. 

‘I was just talking to Cousin Benjamin,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘He said there had been too many women 
fussing about.’ Then thinking this did not sound 
polite to dear Aunt Rachel, he added, ‘Of course, 
not you, one can’t see too much of you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said with a merry look in her 
brown eyes. | 

And indeed Andrew thought there never was any 
one more charming than she was. She looked so 
young and pretty in her soft brown house dress that 
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matched her eyes and hair, with slippers and stock- 
ings of a lighter shade, and she crossed the room so 
quietly, not bustling about like Muriel, who was 
tall and large and whose presence in a room one 
could never forget. The yellow orange juice in the 
tumbler looked very delicious. He wished he could 
have some. Still, when he remembered how the 
fuzzy-wuzz felt in his head, he was glad he did not 
have a cold. 

‘You look better,’ said Aunt Rachel brightly. 
‘I think conversation man to man has done you 
good.’ 

A few days later Cousin Benjamin was over his 
cold, but as the thermometer was almost at zero 
he was advised not to go out, so he said if he stayed 
in they must all entertain him. 

Aunt Rachel had her sewing, Andrew his Christ- 
mas picture-books, and Muriel was undoing some 
belated Christmas cards and presents that had been 
forwarded from her old address in California. She 
opened an envelope that had a large photograph in 
it of a fine-looking soldier in uniform. 

‘Why, that’s Greggy!’ said Andrew. 

‘You impertinent youngster! It is Captain 
Percival West MacGregor, of the United States 
Army,’ said Muriel. 

‘Lieutenant MacGregor,’ corrected Andrew. 

‘I see he is a captain now, by the number of his 
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stripes,’ said Muriel. ‘It is just about time for him 
to come back from the Philippines. I am surprised 
you remember him so well,’ she said to Andrew, 
‘for it is a long time since you have seen him.’ 

‘I remember everything that happened ever 
since I was born,’ said he. 

‘Yes, and a number of things that happened be- 
fore you were born. However, it isn’t surprising, 
after all, that you remember Captain MacGregor, 
for you were great friends.’ 

‘Not so very great,’ said Andrew. 

‘Well, all I know is that he taught you how to 
shoulder a rifle and stand at attention and how to 
salute, and that you decided you were going to join 
the Army later on.’ 

‘I expect to be a farmer, now,’ said Andrew. 

‘Do you, indeed?’ scoffed Muriel; ‘it will be a 
great disappointment to Captain MacGregor to 
think you’ve gone back on the Army when you 
and he were such pals.’ 

‘Not at the last.’ 

‘What was the trouble?’ Muriel asked. 

‘He called me a fuss-budget.’ . 

‘Percy always did have a way of hitting the nail 
on the head. He called me a few names, too, but 
I’ve forgiven him.’ 

‘Have you written to tell him of our engage- 
ment?’ Cousin Benjamin asked. — 
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‘Come, Andrew, it is time for us to go and feed 
the pigeons,’ said Aunt Rachel, gathering up her 
work. 

‘It won’t matter if we are a little late,’ said 
Andrew. 

‘Come,’ said Aunt Rachel firmly. 

Andrew did not like to leave, for the talk was so 
interesting, but that was always what happened. 
Older people seemed to think that little boys of six 
— no, he was seven now — that little boys of seven 
would not care to hear grown-up conversation, 
whereas it was very interesting when it was on such 
subjects. 

However, as soon as he and Aunt Rachel reached 
the Common and the pigeons began to flutter down 
around them for their bits of cracker, he forgot all 
about Muriel and Captain MacGregor. 


It was when he and Aunt Rachel were once more 
living together in her little white house that the 
full glory of the Boston visit came over him. He 
forgot that the house was too dark and that there 
were too many stairs, and he did not dwell on his 
homesickness those first few days. He was eager to 
tell Peter all about his visit, but he discovered, as 
other travelers have done before him, that the 
friend who had stayed at home was more interested 
in his own small adventures than in the other per- 
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son’s greater ones. They were playing with Peter’s 
blocks one snowy afternoon when Andrew began 
to tell his story. 

‘We had a grand time at Christmas,’ said he. 
‘Such a wonderful dinner, oyster soup first and then 
roast goose, and apple sauce and potatoes and 
spinach and celery and 

‘We had something better than that,’ said Peter. 
‘Roast turkey with chestnuts in the dressing, and 
white and sweet potatoes, and squash and cauli- 
flower, and cranberry sauce.’ 

Andrew was considerably impressed. It made 
him hungry to hear of it. 

‘We had a wonderful dessert,’ said Andrew, 
‘plum pudding that came in all on fire.’ 

Peter’s attention was caught at last. ‘On fire? 
How strange!’ 

‘The fire went out pretty soon, but oh, it was a 
good plum pudding.’ 

‘We had three kinds of pies,’ said Peter, ‘mince, 
and squash, and apple.’ 

Andrew was getting rather bored. ‘I must tell 
you about our dinner cards. Muriel wrote the 
verses, and they went with the joke presents. We 
each had a present; mine was a yellow dog made of 
china, that opened in the middle and was full of 
simple candy that is good for little boys, gum drops 
and such. My verse said ; 
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‘Oh, never mind about your verse,’ said Peter. 
‘IT want to tell you about our Christmas tree : 

But Andrew went on relentlessly. ‘I was missing 
Folly a lot, so Muriel wrote, 


‘Young Andrew is quite melancholy, 

Because he had to part from Folly, 

So I present him with this collie.” 
It wasn’t a collie, just a yellow dog, but I suppose 
it was the best she could do, in china. I forgot to 
tell you we had a small Christmas tree on the table 
full of wax candles all burning, red ones, hundreds 
I should say.’ 

‘We had a tall Christmas tree,’ said Peter. ‘So 
tall Father had to saw off the bottom, for he said 
he couldn’t make a hole in the ceiling as the Peter- 
kins thought of doing. It was full of electric lights, 
thousands, I should say.’ 

‘Thousands?’ said Andrew. ‘It must have 
looked grand, but I think real candles are more 
Christmasy.’ 

‘Our tree was trimmed with glistening balls and 
cotton-wool snow and popcorn in strings,’ said 
Peter. 

‘Cousin Benjamin had a lion for his joke pre- 
sent,’ said Andrew. ‘It was made of something like 
cardboard and it opened in the middle and was full 
of the kind of candy that isn’t very good for little 
boys to have much of, but he gave me two pieces 
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and I gave him two of my gum drops. He isa great 
man now, since he wrote his book on something, I 
forget what — chemistry, I think, and they call 
great men lions, so Muriel wrote on his card 2 
‘Don’t bother to remember it.’ 
‘I can remember it all right, it is very short. 


“They say you are a lion, Ben, 
So here’s a cub to share your den.” 
Cousin Benjamin is the nicest man I know.’ 
‘So you’ve told me lots of times,’ said Peter. 
‘Aunt Rachel had a paper pigeon that opened and 
had candy inside, and Muriel wrote on her card, 


“My Aunt is like a gentle dove, 
So here’s this pigeon with my love.” 


And Cousin Josephine had a long verse on 
hers ; 

But Peter had had all he could stand. ‘Come,’ 
he said, ‘I want to show you my Christmas 
presents.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


AN UNEXPECTED CALLER 


ANpDREw had never had such a wonderful winter as 
he had this year with other boys. He had not seen 
snow before and he delighted in the coasting. Billy 
Kirkland was very good to him and Peter, and took 
them coasting several times on his big sled, and he 
helped the two younger boys make a snow-man. 
They had a hamlet consisting of four houses built 
of bricks of snow. Billy was the architect and chief 
builder, but Andrew and Peter were his willing 
assistants. Andrew was sorry to see the snow 
vanish, but then there was the joy of seeing every- 
thing wake up out of doors. The first sign of new 
life was the pussy willows. Eugenia Kirkland took 
Andrew and Peter on a long walk one windy March 
day, and they returned with enough pussy willows 
to decorate the parlors of all three families. 

‘Oh, how pretty they are!’ said Aunt Rachel, as 
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she put her share in a brown bowl in the center of 
the table in her living-room. 

Soon other things began to show signs of life, and 
Andrew decided that after all he liked spring even 
better than winter. 

One day he was delighted to get a letter from 
Cousin Benjamin telling about Effie’s birthday 
party. Peter and he were painting pictures in the 
living-room when the postman came, and Andrew 
ran to the door to get the mail. 

‘T’ve got a letter from Cousin Benjamin!’ he cried 
in excitement. 

‘Don’t bother to read it now,’ said Peter. 

‘But I must! I can’t wait! I’ll read it to you.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear it,’ said Peter. ‘Wait until 
I’ve gone.’ 

‘IT can’t!’ said Andrew, and he unfolded his 
letter. 

‘He writes on a pretty big sheet, I should say,’ 
commented Peter. 

‘It is the type-writing paper. See how nice and 
black the letters are, and it’s just like printing,’ 
said Andrew. 

He retired to the farthest corner of the room to 
read his letter. 


My DEAR ANDREW, the letter ran, 
For ten days I have been meaning to write you 
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about Effie’s birthday party. Her father and mo- 
ther went off just before the great day, because 
her grandmother was ill. She is better and will be 
all right soon, but they were all very anxious at the 
time, so I thought it might be more of a treat to 
have the party at my house. 

We had tea in the dining-room and we all sat 
around the mahogany table. There was a pot of 
yellow tulips in the center of the table and we had 
gilt edged cups and saucers, and candy and nuts. 
Dorothy condescended to pour tea for us, which 
was kind of her, as she is so much more grown up 
than the rest of us. It was real tea, not just 
lemonade. That is to say, it was hot water and 
slices of lemon and plenty of sugar and just enough 
tea to flavor it. All of the children were there ex- 
cept the baby and Kenneth, who said he might be 
a little late, so we sat down without him, and 
pretty soon in walked Father Time with a large 
yellow cake with white frosting and five yellow 
candles all lighted. We knew it was Father Time, 
for there was a paper band around his brown cap 
and on it was printed in large capital letters 
FATHER TIME. 

He had a long white beard and very rosy cheeks. 
He wore a brown suit and had a yellow necktie. 
He was shorter than I had thought Father Time 
would be, in fact he looked more like an elf or a 
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brownie than a man. He put the cake down sol- 
emnly in front of me, and left the room with never 
a word. Presently Kenneth came in and we said 
how sorry we were he had missed seeing Father 
Time, and he said he had met him going out as he 
came in. Then we all had a piece of Effie’s cake. 
There was a ring in Kenneth’s piece, which he gave 
to Effie, and a thimble in my piece, which I gave to 
Violet. Then we all put on costume crackers, and 
we sat before the fire and had a corn popper and 
popped corn. After the corn was popped we sat 
for a time munching it and I told the children about 
my childhood and what a lonely little boy I was in 
the big city house in winter, and at Nahant in 
summer, with no boys to play with, and how when 
I was eleven and met their father, all was changed. 

Finally we went into the garden and decided 
what flowers we would have when Muriel came, 
and they said they would get the garden started 
the year Muriel and I are abroad. There are to be 
Japanese irises, and roses, and syringa, and pansies, 
and hollyhocks, everything subject to her approval, 
and the children all thought her very lovely. 

Well, that is all. Oh, no, there is one thing more. 
Effie brought over her card, for me to paint my 
‘y’s Mr. Yates, who’s so friendly to you,’ you 
will remember, ‘and Z’s for the Zebra we saw at 
the Zoo.’ 
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Effie and I both thought the ‘Y’ should be 
yellow, because that color begins with a ‘Y,’ and 
then we painted the ‘Z’ a nice shade of brown that 
went well with the zebra’s stripes. I hope you will 
approve, as I think a great deal of your taste, since 
we have the same views about more sunshine and 
fewer curtains. 

Your always affectionate 
CousIN BENJAMIN 


“Why does Peter hate to have me talk about 
Cousin Benjamin?’ Andrew said to Aunt Rachel 
that evening. 

‘Well, you see, for one thing, he has never seen 
Cousin Benjamin. Many people are bored by 
hearing about people they don’t know. When I 
was quite a little girl, not much older than you are, 
I found that my mind was like that writing-desk 
over there; it had a lot of drawers in it, little and 
big, and there was, besides, the secret drawer that 
nobody but me knew how to open. Now a great 
many people like to open the drawers of our minds. 
There is something in them to suit almost every- 
body, but there are only a few who care for what is 
in our secret drawer, even if we let them open it. 
And you'll find you’ll have to put more and more 
things away in that secret drawer. You'll have to 
shut Cousin Benjamin up in it, away from Peter.’ 
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‘I won’t have to shut anything away from you, 
Aunt Rachel.’ 

‘Not now. I hope you never will.’ 

‘I can talk to you about Cousin Benjamin, all 
I like, can’t I, Aunt Rachel?’ , 

‘Yes, all you like.’ 

‘I love him better than anybody else in the 
whole world, except you.’ 

‘Iam glad you do. He needs to have people love 
him. Why do you like him so much? I have seen 
him quite cross with you.’ 

‘I like him better when he’s cross than I like 
other people when they are pleasant. Aunt Rachel, 
have you a funny little secret drawer in your mind, 
like the one in the desk?’ 

‘Yes, everybody has.’ 

‘Everybody? Does Cousin Benjamin have one?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

She had opened the secret drawer in her writing- 
desk only the day before, and he had found some 
rare treasures in it, all for him — some red-and- 
blue marbles of a heavenly color, and two choco- 
lates with nuts in them. There was the prospect of 
more treasures another day, when he had been 
very good. 

A few days later Andrew had a great surprise. 
He had been playing at Peter’s house, and came 
home a little before supper time, so as to go over 
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one of his lessons with Aunt Rachel. It was raining 
hard and he went in at the kitchen door so as to 
take off his raincoat and rubbers there, and leave 
his dripping umbrella. He noticed to his surprise 
that there were some dishes piled up waiting to be 
washed. Yes, there were two cups and saucers of 
Aunt Rachel’s best china, two spoons, two plates, 
and one knife and fork. Aunt Rachel must have 
been feeding somebody, some especial guest, or she 
would not have got out her best china. There were 
no voices to be heard, so the caller must have gone. 
Aunt Rachel had heard Andrew come in and she 
came into the kitchen with her finger on her lip. 

‘Don’t speak aloud,’ she said, ‘somebody is 
asleep on the living-room sofa; go into the dining- 
room very quietly.’ 

‘Who is it?’ asked Andrew. 

‘Somebody you will be very glad to see when 
he wakes up. It is Cousin Benjamin. He has to 
take the next train back to Boston.’ 

‘Cousin Benjamin!’ Andrew’s eyes shone with 
delight. ‘Why can’t he stay?’ 

‘He is in trouble and he came hoping I would go 
back with him and help them out. Your Cousin 
Josephine was in great pain all night. She thought 
she had appendicitis, but the doctor says it is only 
nervous indigestion. Cousin Benjamin was there 
spending Sunday and he and Muriel did not get 
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any sleep, as they were up with her all night. He 
wanted me to go back and straighten things out. 
They have a good nurse and are going to get 
Cousin Josephine off to the Towers in a few days.’ 

‘Are you going? You can’t leave me.’ 

‘It isn’t that. I could take you along, or you 
could stay at Peter’s house, but I can’t leave Mrs. 
Kirkland until her sister comes. Now Mr. Kirkland 
is so ill and I have to help about the nursing I 
can’t possibly leave. Your Cousin Josephine is 
over the worst of it, and Mrs. Maynard can stay 
with Muriel until she goes to the Towers. The 
wedding is to be up there.’ 

Cousin Benjamin stirred uneasily. ‘Rachel,’ he 
called. Andrew dashed into the living-room. — 

‘It’s me, Andrew, I’m here,’ he said. | 

Cousin Benjamin was sitting up, looking flushed 
and miserable. 

Andrew felt a chill of disappointment. — 

‘Aren’t you glad to see me?’ he asked. % 

Then Cousin Benjamin smiled and held out his 
hand. 

‘I am always glad to see you, old man,’ he said 
to the small boy. 

‘Rachel,’ he said, ‘aren’t you going to relent? 
I can see you can’t come back with me to-night as 
I had hoped, but won’t you promise to come to- 
morrow?’ 
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‘I will come as soon as Mrs. Kirkland’s sister 
gets here. She is sailing to-morrow. She will be 
here in a little more than a week.’ 

‘You put your duty to a friend ahead of that to 
your niece?’ 

‘I have known my niece just a year. I have 
known Catherine Kirkland all my life. She took me 
in when I was in trouble. She did everything for 
me after my mother’s death. She is my best friend.’ 

Cousin Benjamin looked bitterly disappointed. 
He seemed angry with Aunt Rachel. 

‘Aunt Rachel belongs to me,’ said Andrew. ‘I 
think she ought to stay right here.’ 

But even this failed to bring a smile to Cousin 
Benjamin’s face. 

‘Would you like to hear about my little white 
rabbit?’ said Andrew. 

‘Not to-day. The taxi will be coming in a min- 
ute. I must be going.’ 

He sat there in silence until they heard the taxi 
stop at the door. Cousin Benjamin went into the 
entry and opened the front door. The wind came 
in bringing the feeling of the storm, for it was still 
raining hard. 

‘Well, good-bye, Rachel,’ Cousin Benjamin said 
coldly. 

‘Aren’t you going to kiss me good-bye?’ wailed 
Andrew. 
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Then the big man stooped and kissed the little 
boy. ‘Good-bye, old chap.’ 

Cousin Benjamin held out his hand to Rachel. 
‘Thank you for your hospitality,’ he said. 

He was gone, whirled away through the storm. 

Aunt Rachel and Andrew went forlornly back 
into the living-room. She had lighted her white 
birch logs in honor of her guest. They were still 
blazing. There were tears in Aunt Rachel’s eyes. 

‘Why was he so cross to you?’ asked Andrew. 

He came over and put his head in her lap. ‘Are 
you crying because he was cross?’ 

‘It isn’t only that. It is partly because this is the 
last time I shall see him before he is married, and I 
am sorry not to part friends.’ 

‘But after he is married we'll make him lots of 
visits,’ said Andrew. 

, ‘You will.’ 

> She sat looking into the fire as if she were think- 
ing of times very far away. 

; Andrew got out his lesson and began to study it. 
At last he was so hungry that he looked up at the 
clock. 

‘Isn’t it most time for supper?’ he asked. ‘It’sa 
lot later than usual.’ 

‘Dear me, you poor child,’ said Aunt Rachel. 
‘I’d forgotten all about supper. Well, it shall never 
happen again.’ | 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SURPRISE 


AUNT RACHEL went to the Towers as soon as Mrs. 
Kirkland’s sister came, and Andrew went to stay 
at Peter’s house, for the short time until school 
closed. | ’ 

He was looking forward to being at the wedding 
of Cousin Benjamin and Muriel. He had never 
been at a wedding, and he thought it would be a 
wonderful sight, with Muriel in a white satin dress 
with a long train and a veil. They were to be 
married in a very old white church where Andrew 
had been several times, and there was to be a large 
reception at the Towers, and Cousin Benjamin was 
to take Muriel in the canoe across the lake. After- 
wards they were to sail for England and have a year 
traveling about in many countries. Andrew was 
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sorry Cousin Benjamin was to be gone a whole 
year. It seemed a very long time. Aunt Rachel 
was too busy at the Towers helping Muriel to have 
time to write much to Andrew. 

He was a very homesick little boy, for although 
Peter was splendid to play with he did not at all 
like living at his house. Peter’s mother was always 
saying, ‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘Don’t do that.’ She 
was afraid something would happen to Andrew 
when he was under her charge. If he started to 
climb a tree, she would say, ‘I would rather you 
did not climb trees when your aunt is away, you 
might get a fall.’ She was continually worrying 
for fear he would take cold, and she was sure he 
would strain his eyes if he read in a poor light. 
‘I wish Aunt Rachel would come home, I wish 
Aunt Rachel would come home,’ he said to him- 
self over and over again. And then something 
happened that brought her home that he did not 
like at all. 

Mr. Kirkland took a turn for the worse and died 
very suddenly, and Aunt Rachel came for the 
funeral, after which she was to go back to the 
Towers. Andrew had never liked Mr. Kirkland, 
but it seemed sad to think he was gone, and that 
one would never see him sitting in his wheel chair 
again. He would like him back and he would not 
mind his crossness. ‘I suppose he felt perfectly 
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horrid,’ he said to himself. ‘Worse than I did when 
I had the measles.’ 

He did not go to the funeral, but he and Peter 
could not wholly escape the feeling of sadness that 
seemed to envelop every one. Aunt Rachel came 
back to her own house for the rest of the after- 
noon when the funeral was over. She and Andrew 
were to have supper together and the next morn- 
ing she was going to take an early train for the 
Towers. - 

‘By the way,’ she said as they were sitting to- 
gether after supper, ‘whom do you suppose I saw 
when I was waiting for my train by the lake?’ 

‘I can’t guess.’ 

‘I was sitting watching the pretty rowboats 
and canoes by the landing, and amusing myself by 
reading their names. Presently a train came in 
going the other way from mine, and I watched all 
the people get off. Nobody interested me much 
until I noticed a tall, straight, military-looking man 
who puzzled me by having a familiar look and yet 
I was sure I had never seen him before. He went 
up to the man who had the boats in charge. A 
young man had just engaged a canoe for an hour. 
The soldier gave a large sum of money to the man 
in charge. “I havea fancy for that canoe,” he said. 
“I want to take it fora week. I am sure this man 
won't mind taking another.” The name of the boat 
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was ‘‘Fortune’s Favorite.”” He looked like the hero 
of a story.’ 

‘It was Greggy. I am sure it was Greggy,’ said 
Andrew. 

‘Of course it was stupid of me not to remember 
that it was his picture that I had seen — I was sure 
1 had never seen him. Presently I heard him ask 
how he could get to the Towers, and I went up to 
him and said the ladies had both of them gone off 
for the afternoon. My train came along just then, 
and he put my bag and me on it. I had spoken of 
Muriel as my niece, and he asked me if I was Miss 
Forbes, and he said he used to know my brother 
and my niece in California.’ 

‘Did he ask about me?’ said Andrew. 

‘He didn’t speak of you. The time was very 
short.’ 

‘He called me a fuss-budget,’ said Andrew re- 
sentfully. ‘Still, I should have thought he would 
have asked for me.’ 

‘He made a young boy give up his seat on the 
shady side of the car to me, and then, just as the 
train was starting, he took out his card and handed 
it to me. The train was going so fast by this time, 
I was sure he would lose a leg or an arm in jumping 
off, but he landed on his feet and walked off briskly 
toward the hotel. I looked at the card and to my 
intense surprise I read, ‘Captain Percival West 
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MacGregor, U.S.A.” He is certainly a splendid- 
looking man, with a way with him.’ 

‘I don’t like him very well. He called me a fuss- 
budget.’ 

‘So you have said before.’ 

‘A fuss-budget, a fuss-budget, a fuss-budget,’ 
Andrew repeated. ‘I think it’s a horrid name.’ 

‘Well, you can be sure never to deserve it in the 
future.’ 

‘I wish you weren’t going to-morrow,’ said An- 
drew. ‘I’ll be as good as good if you'll only stay. I 
won't climb a single tree.’ 

‘I don’t mind how many trees you climb.’ 

‘Mrs. Gale doesn’t like me to climb trees.’ 

“Mrs. Gale is as kind as she can be; she is only 
afraid of something happening to you while you are 
in her charge.’ 

‘Why can’t you stay until the wedding?’ 

‘Because I am anxious to get back to Muriel. 
She wasn’t very happy alone there with Cousin 
Josephine, for Cousin Benjamin had not been there 
for some days, as he is busy at college.’ 

‘But if Greggy is there she'll have a good 
time.’ 

Aunt Rachel was silent. 

‘She'll be all right with Greggy,’ Andrew went 
on confidently. ‘He never called her a fuss-budget. 
Oh, I wish you’d stay.’ 
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‘You'll be coming up to the Towers very soon,’ 
she said. 

There was a ring at the door, and Andrew went 
to it. He brought in a telegram for Aunt Rachel. 
She opened it and turned very pale. 

Andrew always felt that somebody must be sick 
if one got a telegram. 

‘Has anything bad happened to Cousin Ben- 
jamin?’ he asked. 

‘Yes. Something that will make him very un- 
happy.’ 

She handed the telegram to Andrew to read. It 
was in a plain writing so he could make it out. 


We have done it. Forgive us if you can. 
PERCIVAL AND MuriEL MACGREGOR 


‘What have they done?’ Andrew asked. 

‘Don’t you see they are married? She has signed 
herself ‘‘ Muriel MacGregor.””’ 

‘And there will be no pretty wedding and no 
party and no wedding cake?’ 

‘Nothing, except a miserable heartache for poor 
Cousin Benjamin.’ 

‘Well, anyway, you won’t have to go back to the 
Towers,’ said Andrew, ‘and I can climb all the 
trees I like, and have all the things you have for 
supper, and not be told too many flapjacks are not 
good for little boys.’ 
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But Aunt Rachel did not seem to be listening to 
what he was saying. 

The next day two letters came for her, one from 
Muriel, the other from Cousin Josephine. Mrs. 
Morton begged Aunt Rachel to come to her at 
once. ‘I hope you’ll be able to stay with me for 
at least a fortnight,’ she wrote, ‘so please bring 
Andrew if that makes it any easier for you. I have 
not heard from my brother as yet, so I do not know 
whether or not he will come here, or what his plans 
are. But if he does come, he’ll be glad to see 
Andrew.’ 

As Rachel and her nephew were in the train 
bound for the Towers, he said, ‘Aunt Rachel, won’t 
it be great to see Cousin Benjamin?’ 

‘I’m not sure that he’ll be there.’ 
~ ‘Well, anyway, there’ll be John and Frank,’ he 
said contentedly. 

He was silent for a time, too much absorbed in 
watching some hens and chickens he could see from 
the car window to speak. 

‘I think they were Plymouth Rocks, like Peter’s,’ 
he said, ‘but the train went by so quick I couldn’t 
be sure. Do you think they were Plymouth Rocks, 
Aunt Rachel?’ 

‘I didn’t notice,’ she said. 

‘Well, you look next time. I want you to see all 
the things I am seeing.’ 
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Presently they came to an uninteresting stretch 
of country, and his mind returned to Cousin 
Benjamin. 

‘Aunt Rachel, won’t he be glad to see us, if he 
is there?’ 

‘I don’t think so. When you love some one very 
much, and you have expected to live with them 
always, and never be parted, and they go away 
from you with some one else, seeing other people 
isn’t any comfort.’ 

‘Seeing me will be,’ he said. ‘Cousin Josephine 
said in the letter, ‘‘he’ll like to see Andrew.”’’ 

‘I’m glad you feel so sure you can be a comfort 
to him.’ 

‘Aunt Rachel, did you see that cat in that win- 
dow? It was black, just like Lucifer, only not so big. 
Do you think Mrs. Kirkland will forget to feed 
Lucifer?’ 

‘Tam sure she won’t. She is one of the few people 
I have ever known who can always be depended 
on.’ 

‘Muriel might have forgotten to feed Lucifer?’ 
he said. 

‘I don’t think so. She is very good to animals.’ 

‘Aunt Rachel, why did she marry Captain 
MacGregor when she was going to marry Cousin 
Benjamin?’ 

‘Because she liked him better.’ - 
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‘How could she like him better? I think Cousin 
Benjamin is the nicest man in the whole world. I 
think I'll tell him so. It might be a comfort to him 
to know I like him better than anybody, even if 
Muriel doesn’t. Oh, Aunt Rachel, did you see that 
yellow collie? It was almost as big as Folly. Do 
you suppose Captain MacGregor and Muriel will 
want Folly? I wouldn’t have minded giving him 
up to Cousin Benjamin, and, anyway, we could 
have kept him for a year.’ 

And so it went on through the journey. 

They were met at South Bradley by Jake and the 
bay horses. Andrew was even better friends with 
the horses than with the coachman. He climbed 
into the front seat to sit by Jake, and he said at 
once, ‘Is Cousin Benjamin here?’ 

‘He came back last night, but went away this 
morning.’ 

‘Oh,’ the little boy wailed, ‘how too bad! And I 
came on purpose to see him.’ 

‘No doubt he’d have stayed over ef he’d known 
you was comin’.’ 

‘I’m sure he would,’ Andrew said seriously. 

Cousin Josephine was waiting on the front porch 
when they arrived. She almost tumbled down the 
steps in her eagerness to greet Rachel. 

‘Oh, my dear!’ she said, clasping her in her arms. 
‘How glad Iam you have come! Oh, dear, my poor 
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brother Benjamin came back yesterday,’ she said, 
‘so as to surprise Muriel by spending Sunday with 
her. When he found she had married another man, 
you can guess how he felt. Andrew, don’t play 
with the cord of your aunt’s umbrella, you'll spoil 
it. Goodness, I hope I shall never have to live 
through such a scene with Benjamin again. Well, 
he went off this morning before breakfast without 
bidding me good-bye, and just scribbled a note 
saying he was going to be at his club in Boston and 
would sail as he planned, on the Laconia, and would 
write me from England. Andrew, you are as black 
as a chimney sweep; run up to Marie. You are 
to have your old room and you are to have yours, 
Rachel.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


EXPECTING COUSIN BENJAMIN 


‘WE'LL all write to Benjamin,’ said Cousin Jo- 
sephine the next morning after breakfast, ‘and 
beg him to come here and stay until he sails. It is 
nonsense for him to be in Boston for a week. I am 
sure he is very unhappy and it would cheer him to 
hear from us all.’ 

She led the way into the writing-room. 

‘T am sure he will come when he knows how much 
I want to see him,’ said Andrew. He wrote: 


DEAR COUSIN BENJAMIN, 

I want to see you very much. I came on purpose 
to see you. I wanted to cry when Jake told me you 
had gone. I love you best of anybody. I thought 
you might like to know it. Do please, please, please 
come quick and make one little boy happy. 

ANDREW 
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P.S. There are ginny pigs at the Noltons’ farm. 
Marie says she is sure Mr. Crawford will take us 
boys to see them. They have no tails. 


In Mrs. Morton’s letter she asked her brother to 
telephone and let her know when they might ex- 
pect him, and all day Tuesday she stayed at home 
so as to listen if he called, but no word came. 
Wednesday there was no message, and no letter. 
She began to be worried. 

‘T am afraid he is ill,’ she said. ‘He was in such a a 
desperate state the evening before he left. He is 
probably in some hospital.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ said Andrew, ‘and Aunt Rachel 
and I aren’t there to nurse him.’ 

‘He is much more likely to be off somewhere 
away from Boston, and not to have left his ad- 
dress at the club,’ said Rachel. 

This was a comforting thought to Andrew. He 
had times of worrying about Cousin Benjamin, 
but when he was playing with John Crawford he 
had times of forgetting all about him. And then it 
would suddenly come over him that perhaps Cousin 
Benjamin was ill in a hospital. Thursday came and 
they had had no message from him. Andrew and 
the two Crawford boys were playing on the is- 
land. 

‘You can be Thursday to-day,’ said John to An- 
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drew, ‘and I'll be Friday and Frank can be Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ 

Andrew had never been Thursday since the day 
Cousin Benjamin had been Robinson Crusoe. The 
idea of being Thursday brought it all back. 

‘I don’t care about being Thursday,’ he said. 
‘Did you see Cousin Benjamin when he was here 
last Friday?’ 

‘Yes; he got Father to drive him to the station. 
He looked awful sick, as if he was worried to pieces.’ 

‘I’m afraid he’s sick, somewhere,’ said Andrew. 

‘T guess he is,’ said John. ‘He looked as if he was 
kind of upset.’ 

‘I just hope he isn’t sick,’ said Andrew. 

‘If he is, he’s in some good hospital,’ said John. 
‘There are lots of them in Boston. You can be 
Friday and I’ll be Thursday.’ 

And so the game went on. 

As each day passed without any word from her 
brother, Cousin Josephine became more and more 
worried. 

‘It isn’t like him not to answer our letters,’ she 
said. 

‘He probably is away somewhere and never got 
them,’ said Rachel, and yet she looked a little 
worried too. ‘He may surprise us all by coming here 
to spend Sunday before he sails.’ 

But Saturday night came and still there was no 
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trace of him, and Sunday passed without any word. 
Cousin Josephine had telephoned to his club only 
to learn that he had left the Monday before with- 
out leaving any address. 

Monday morning she came downstairs looking 
very determined. 

‘T am going to Boston to-day,’ she said, ‘so as to 
go on board the Laconia Tuesday morning and see 
if Benjamin is sailing on the boat as he planned. I 
can’t bear this suspense any longer. I’d like to take 
you with me, Rachel, instead of Marie. I must have 
some one. Andrew will be all right for a couple of 
days. Marie will look after him and he’ll have the 
Crawfords to play with.’ 

‘Oh, please take me,’ said Andrew. ‘I want to 
see Cousin Benjamin. I don’t want to stay with 
Marie.’ 

‘It is a very hot day for traveling,’ said Cousin 
Josephine. 

‘T love to travel on hot days,’ said Andrew. ‘I 
especially like boiling hot days.’ 

‘You've changed since last summer,’ said Cousin 
Josephine. 

‘Cousin Benjamin will like to see me,’ Andrew 
persisted. 

‘I think he is right there,’ said Aunt Rachel. ‘I 
am not sure how he will like to see the rest of us, 
but I believe a sight of Andrew will cheer him up, 
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and I should feel easier if we could take him along.’ 

When they reached Boston, Mrs. Morton again 
telephoned to her brother’s club only to be told 
that there had been no word from him. 

They were on board the Laconia early the next 
morning and Mrs. Morton had the satisfaction of 
finding that her brother had not given up his pas- 
sage. She learned the number of his stateroom and 
said she would go there and wait for him, while 
Rachel and Andrew could wait for him on deck and 
tell him where she was. 

‘Can’t Aunt Rachel and I come to the stateroom? 
I want to see what it is like.’ 

‘T’ll stay on deck,’ said Rachel, ‘and you can go 
with Cousin Josephine.’ 

Andrew was delighted with the stateroom. He 
liked the funny little round window, and he was 
especially pleased with the upper berth into which 
he promptly climbed. : 

Cousin Josephine busied herself arranging some 
crimson roses she had brought. Presently a porter 
entered with Cousin Benjamin’s familiar suitcase, 
and he was followed by Cousin Benjamin himself. 

Andrew scrambled down from the upper berth 
and flung his arms about his big legs. 

‘Why didn’t you write to me?’ he demanded. 

‘I only got your letter this morning, old man. 
Hullo, Josephine!’ 
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‘Ig that all you have to say to your sister? 
Aren’t you surprised to see me?’ 

‘No, I knew you would be here. Macomber was 
at the club Monday and insisted upon taking me 
home with him for the week. This morning I went 
around to the club to pay my bill and got our 
letter, and they told me you had called me up.’ 

‘Didn’t you like my letter?’ Andrew inquired. | 

‘Yes, it quite cheered me to know I was first to 
somebody.’ 

‘T am not quite sure,’ said Andrew, ‘that I don’t 
love Aunt Rachel a speck more than I love you, 
but that’s because she takes care of me.’ 

‘I see. Well, it is a great deal to be second.’ 

‘Did you see a lot of the Macomber children? 
Did they ask about me?’ said Andrew. 

‘They did, indeed.’ Cousin Benjamin had 
opened his suitcase and was jamming the contents 
into the drawers of his dresser. 

‘Benjamin,’ said his sister, ‘let me do that for 
you. You have about as much idea of packing as 
Andrew has.’ 

‘Aunt Rachel made me fold up all my things 
that went in the suitcase,’ said Andrew. ‘It’s not so 
hard, after the first.’ 

‘Benjamin,’ said his sister, ‘here’s a little pack- 
age Muriel sent to be given you. I fancy it is the 
rings you gave her.’ 
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He took the little package, and after a minute he 
said: ‘Josephine, will you send the diamond ring 
back to her in such a way that her husband will 
let her keep it? Say I gave it to you to give to her. 
The other she never cared for, for she never knew 
Mother. I’ll give it to you, Josephine, as it is a 
family ring.’ 

‘Give it to me,’ begged Andrew. ‘I love to seal 
letters.’ 

‘It is a lady’s ring and much too large for you,’ 
said Cousin Josephine. ‘You’d better give it to 
Rachel, Benjamin.’ 

‘All right, as you like. Will you take charge of 
Atty 

‘You’d better give it to her yourself. She’s 
somewhere on board. She loved your mother 
dearly and would value it for her sake.’ 

‘T’ll find Aunt Rachel for you,’ said Andrew, 
seizing Cousin Benjamin’s hand. ‘What lots of 
people have come on board since we came!’ con- 
tinued Andrew as they went hand in hand up the 
stairs. 

Rachel was talking to Mr. and Mrs. Macomber 
who had come to see Cousin Benjamin sail. 

‘Oh, are any of the children here?’ asked Andrew. 

‘Not a single child.’ 

“How too bad!’ 

Andrew seized Aunt Rachel with one hand and 
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held firmly to Cousin Benjamin with the other, and 
presently he was sitting between the two people he 
loved the best. 

Neither of them spoke. 

‘Aunt Rachel,’ said Andrew, ‘Cousin Josephine 
wants Cousin Benjamin to give you the pretty little 
seal ring like a rose, for she doesn’t care forsee 
wanted it, but she said you ought to have it, for 
you knew his mother. Please take it, Aunt Rachel, 
for we could have such fun sealing letters.’ 


After the ship had sailed, taking Cousin Ben- 
jamin out of their sight to be gone a year, Andrew 
gave a despairing cry. 

‘He'll be gone a whole year!’ wailed the little 
boy, ‘and I’ll be a big boy when he comes back. 
I'll be eight.’ Then a bright thought struck him. 
‘It will be fun to write to him, and seal the letters 
with the pretty ring. Aunt Rachel, I’m going to 
start a letter to him to-day at the hotel. If I write 
one to-day he'll get it very quick and he'll say, 
‘‘What a surprise! Andrew never forgets me.””’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SEAL RING 


THAT afternoon, as Andrew and Aunt Rachel were 
sitting in their room at the hotel while Cousin 
Josephine was resting in her room, Andrew started 
his letter to Cousin Benjamin. There was a desk 
in the room with pen and ink, and he suggested 
that they should ring for the bellboy to bring them 
some sealing wax. _ 

‘I would like it to be yellow,’ he said. 

He began his letter valiantly. 


DEAR CousIN BENJAMIN, 

We are at the hotel till to-morrow, so Cousin J. 
can get a rest. I miss you. I wish you were here. 
I made up a nice story about you and me. I wish 
it was true. Excuse that blot. This pen acts funny. 


Here he decided to turn the letter over to Aunt 
Rachel and to tell her what to write. 
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This is the story. I pretended I had climbed up 
in the upper berth in your stateroom, and I covered 
myself up so you would not know I was there and 
just peeked out. When you came in you looked 
very sad. Two big tears rolled down your cheeks 
and you said, ‘How I miss Andrew!’ I nearly 
spoke then, but I was very sleepy and I went fast 
asleep. In the middle of the night there was a big 
storm, and the ship pitched and tossed, and I fell 
out of my berth and hit you as I fell and nearly 
broke your arm. 

‘Goodness gracious!’ said you.. ‘What is that?’ 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ said I, ‘it is me, Andrew.’ 

Then there was a great hugging and kissing. 

Isn’t that a nice story? I wish it was true. Aunt 
Rachel says I wouldn’t like it at all, for you could 
not travel with so small a boy and you would send 
me back on the ship. She says, too, she could not 
spare me. This letter is to be sealed with yellow 
sealing wax so it will look like a little yellow rose. 
The bellboy got it for us, and it was ten cents. 
Everything he gets for us is just ten cents. I wish 
I could see the way the seal looks before the letter 
is finished, but of course I can’t. I shall seal it 
myself and practice first on a sheet of paper. 

ANDREW, with lots and lots of love. 


Aunt Rachel and Andrew went back to the 
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Towers with Cousin Josephine and stayed there 
for a few days, until a friend came who was to 
spend the summer with her. On their return to 
Longfield, Folly was delighted to see Andrew. He 
jumped up on him and nearly knocked him down. 

Aunt Rachel put the ring into the secret drawer 
of her desk, and Andrew used it to seal letters when 
she was there to see that he put it back carefully. 
He wrote a number of letters that summer, but still 
more after Christmas, for he had to thank so many 
people for Christmas presents. 

The letters he liked to write the best were those 
to Cousin Benjamin, for he always got such nice 
answers. Although Cousin Benjamin was travel- 
ing so fast from place to place, and seeing Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and other countries, he seemed glad 
to get Andrew’s letters. 

At Christmas, Andrew sent some cards to the 
Crawford boys and to all of the Macomber children, 
and he had a letter of thanks from Kenneth, an- 
other from Violet, and one from Effie that Dorothy 
wrote for her. He had to tell Cousin Benjamin 
about it, so he got Aunt Rachel to write a letter for 
him. 


DEAR COUSIN BENJAMIN, 
Effie says her grandmother has sent her a new 
card, and it says, 
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‘A is for Andrew, he’s such a nice boy, 

When he comes here again, we shall greet him with joy.’ 
She has painted it pink. She can paint herself now. 
And your letter was, 

‘Y is the Year Mr. Yates is away, 

When we see him once more, we'll be happy and gay.’ 

I wish you were back here. There is fine coast- 
ing, I know you would like it. Billy and Peter and 
I have made a snow-man. Billy and I call him 
Cousin Benjamin when Peter is not here, but he 
calls him Mr. Snow. I miss Folly very much. 
Muriel and Captain MacGregor have him now. 
Lucifer is a lot better tempered now Folly has gone, 
and comes into the living-room. He was quite 
nasty to Folly. Aunt Rachel says if some one came 
to the house and drove me away and stayed in my 
room, I should be very cross. Still, I don’t care 
much about Lucifer. I like Folly a lot better and I 
do miss him. Kenneth says their dog has a lot of 
young puppies, and they will send me one, but 
Aunt Rachel does not want a dog. She seems very 
fond of Lucifer, and says he used to belong to your 
mother. I never did like black cats as well as other 
kinds. And Lucifer can scratch. However, he is 
better than nothing. I suppose Kenneth has told 
you he is saving one of the puppies for you. He 
thinks maybe you will like two better, as they have 
such fun playing together. I’ll come in my vaca- 
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tion to make you a visit and it would be fun to have 
two dogs to play with, for I suppose they will be 
quite big by then. 


In the spring Andrew wrote to Cousin Benjamin 
again: 


DEAR CousSIN BENJAMIN, 

I am staying with Aunt Catherine, while Aunt 
Rachel is visiting Muriel and Greggy. Aunt 
Catherine is Mrs. Kirkland. She asked me to call 
her that. She is writing this letter for me. Aunt 
Rachel is making a long visit at the Post. They 
want her to stay months longer, but she is coming 
home next week. Aunt Catherine says she likes to 
have me here, for it is pleasant to have some one 
young around the house now Eugenia and Billy are 
so old. Billy is twelve now. 

Greggy and Muriel came here for two days, and 
they insisted on taking Aunt Rachel back with 
them. I wanted to go, too, but they said I mustn’t 
miss so much school. Muriel writes that the men 
at the Post are just devoted to Aunt Rachel. When 
Greggy was here, he said I could call him that, if I 
liked. He said now we were brothers I could not 
call him Captain MacGregor, it would have to be 
Percy, and I like Greggy better. He was very nice 
to me, and he said now I had grown so husky he 
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should have to call me ‘Mr. Rattlety-Bang.’ That 
was what his uncle called him when he was a boy 
and he called his son, ‘Mr. Fuss-Budget.’ And 
Mr. Fuss-Budget has grown into a great lawyer. 
That’s all I can think of to say now. 

ANDREW | 


P.S. Lots and lots of love. And write soon. I’m 
keeping all the stamps. If two come that are alike, 
I give one to Peter. I play with him every day. He 
doesn’t see why I can’t stay at his house, but I like 
living with Aunt Catherine better. She lets me 
climb trees, and eat all I want of everything. She 
is laughing. I guess she thinks that’s a funny reason 
for liking to live with her best, but that isn’t all. 
I like herself better than Peter’s mother. 


It was good to get Aunt Rachel back, and 
Andrew listened eagerly to all she had to tell, and 
was especially glad to hear about Folly. | 

‘Did Folly know you, Aunt Rachel?’ he asked. 

‘IT am sure he did, for he put out his paw to me.’ 

‘If it had been me, he would have jumped up on 
me,’ said Andrew. ‘But you and he were never such 
very good friends.’ 

‘Weren’t we? Did Folly tell you so? I thought I 
treated him very well, considering he was just a 
visitor.’ 
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One afternoon, when Aunt Rachel had been at 
home about three weeks, Andrew saw the postman 
coming down the street. 

‘T’ll get the mail,’ he said to her. ‘Perhaps there’s 
a letter from Cousin Benjamin.’ 

It was a sunny afternoon, when Andrew thought 
it pleasant to be alive. A row of yellow daffodils 
along the front of Aunt Rachel’s cottage were 
dancing merrily in the wind. 

Yes, there was a letter with a foreign stamp. He 
took it eagerly, but alas! it was for Aunt Rachel. 
Perhaps there was a letter inside of it for him. 

‘Aunt Rachel,’ he cried, ‘here’s a letter for you 
from Cousin Benjamin. I’m sure there’s one inside 
it for me. Open it and see.’ 

Aunt Rachel opened the letter. 

‘No, there isn’t any letter in it for you,’ she 
said. 

She went upstairs, taking the letter with her. 
Andrew was keenly disappointed. It was a long 
time before she came down. 

‘Aren’t you going to read me Cousin Benjamin’s 
letter?’ he asked. 

‘No, dear. It is a letter just for myself.’ 

‘Did he say anything about me?’ 

‘Yes, he spoke of you. Andrew, how would you 
like to live with Cousin Benjamin?’ she asked. 

‘Just me? Or you and me?’ 
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‘Both of us. I don’t think we can be sepa- 
rated.’ 

‘I’d rather live here, just the two of us together, 
but we could make him long visits.’ 

‘But what he wants is to have us all the time. 
He will be very lonely in that big house. You see he 
expected to have Muriel.’ 

‘I don’t see why he need be lonely with servants, 
and all the Macombers just across the street. And 
he could have two puppies.’ 

Aunt Rachel laughed softly. 

‘Puppies would not take the place of what he 
wants. He wants us to live with him all the time. 
It would be like a little family, the three of us.’ 

‘T like better living just with you,’ said Andrew. 

‘Well, you see — in fact, Cousin Benjamin has 
asked me to marry him.’ 

‘I wouldn’t do that,’ Andrew said quickly. ‘I 
don’t want you to marry anybody. I like you to 
live just with me, the two of us.’ 

‘Well, you see, dear, I love Cousin Benjamin 
better than I love any one else, just as you do, and 
when you love some one very much you are glad 
to be with them always, and so —I am going to 
write to him that I will marry him.’ 

Andrew felt a jealous pang. He did not like to 
have Aunt Rachel care more for Cousin Benjamin 
than for himself. 
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‘I don’t see why you want to marry him,’ he 
said. ‘Sometimes he is quite cross to you.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but as you said yourself, I like him 
better when he is cross than I do other people when 
they are pleasant.’ 

‘I think it would be much nicer to make him long 
visits,’ Andrew said again. 

‘Well, we shall have a long summer here,’ said 
Rachel. ‘He won’t be coming back until Sep- 
tember.’ 


When Andrew found it was decided, he began to 
think of all the pleasant things about it. He loved 
Cousin Benjamin dearly, and if he was going to 
marry Aunt Rachel he wished he would come back 
at once. There would be some advantages in the 
move. He liked the flat roof on Cousin Benjamin’s 
house much better than the pointed one on Aunt 
Rachel’s cottage, and it would be wonderful, if 
Cousin Benjamin took two of the puppies, to have 
two dogs to play with. . 

He should miss Peter but he would have Ken- 
neth Macomber to play with, besides two little 
girls, Violet and Effie. Yes, there would be some 
nice things about the change. 

‘Will Lucifer have to live with us, Aunt Rachel?’ 
he asked. 

‘No, he will be happier with Aunt Catherine.’ 


‘I LIKE HIM BETTER WHEN HE IS CROSS THAN I DO 
OTHER PEOPLE WHEN THEY ARE PLEASANT’ 
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‘That’s good. He would be so hateful to the 
puppies.’ 

Aunt Rachel wrote a long letter to Cousin Ben- 
jamin, and Andrew wrote a short one in his own 
hand, and he put it in a separate envelope and used 
the little seal and some yellow sealing wax. 

‘How long will it be before we can get an answer, 
Aunt Rachel?’ he asked. 

‘Three or four weeks.’ 

But it was only ten days when an answer came 
to the house in the form of a cablegram. It was the 
greatest surprise Aunt Rachel had ever had. It 
said: 


I am sailing on the fourteenth. 
BENJAMIN YATES 


‘Andrew,’ she called to her nephew, ‘I have a 
piece of good news for you.’ 

The boy was curled up in the window-seat in the 
living-room absorbed in a book. 

‘ Andrew,’ she called twice more before he looked 
up. ‘Cousin Benjamin is coming back three months 
earlier than he expected to come. He is sailing on 
the fourteenth.’ 

‘I knew he’d come,’ the little boy said, as he 
read the welcome message with his own eyes. 

‘What made you so sure of that?’ 
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‘Because I wrote and asked him to come back 
so he could go to the last-day exercises at the 
Primary School. I told him I was going to speak a 
piece. Wasn’t it nice of him to change his plans and 
come?’ 


THE END 
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Books for Children by 
ELIZA ORNE WHITE 


‘RounpD the name of Eliza 
Orne White has floated a 
bright train of happy memo- 
ries and associations, bring- 
ing the spicy flavor of good 
talk and lively childlike 
incident into stories for little 
children — bringing to them 
also the delightful pictures 
of a freshly discovered nat- 
ural world.’ 

— Annie Carroll Moore. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ANDREW 


DIANA’S ROSEBUSH 
JOAN MORSE 
TONY 
PEGGY IN HER BLUE FROCK 
THE STRANGE YEAR 
THE BLUE AUNT 
THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
BROTHERS IN FUR 
A BORROWED SISTER 
JAN ONLY CHILD 
EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS 
A LITTLE GIRL OF LONG AGO 
WHEN MOLLY WAS SIX 


Booxs FOR ‘Boys AND GIRLS 
_ Ages five toten 


THE FARM TWINS By Lucy Fircu PERKINS 
Tommy and Anne, the Farm Twins, are the youngest of this famous 
series. Illustrated by the author. 


THE LONESOMEST DOLL By Aubie FARWELL Bown 
A new edition of an old tavorts, with thirty-one illustrations by 
Arthur Rackham. 


MOTHER GOOSE 

_ Notable for its new arrangement by ee M. Bolenius and M. B. 
George, its suggestions for plays and drawings, and its many colored 
pictures by Tenggren. 


ALL ABOUT ME tk | By 18K Veinewiree 


| Delightful poems for a child, He te lustrated by H. M. Brock... 
THE GOOD GIANT = By Martin W. Sampson 


Here is a giant who helps children instead of frightening them. 
Illustrated. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ANDREW By Fuiek ORNE Wares 
This story of impish, lovable little Andrew 1 is one of Miss White’s 
best books. Ji/ustrated. | 


THE SANTA CLAUS BROWNIES 

By ETHEL CALVERT PHILLIPS 
All about the Brownies who make He toys for Santa Claus. Jius- 
trated. 


. THE PRINCE FROM NOWHERE 


By Eva Marcu TApPAN 
Another fine volume of Swedish fairy tales. Tai omar 


GORDON IN THE GREAT WOODS : 
By Sara Cone Bryant 
Miss Bryant’s third book about Gordon and his pleasant adventures. 
Lllustrated. 3 
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